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THE DANCE IN THE CHINESE THEATER 
SOPHIA DELZA 


The colorful creatures moved so quickly that it seemed as if the stage itself 
were revolving. This was my first unforgettable impression of the dance-action in 
the Classical Chinese Theater in Peking. Figures with fantastic flexibility bounded 
in forward and backward somersaults, landing in “splits” from which they rose 
with the speed of bounced balls. Like fish playing in swelling billows, they dove 
under and over each other in wave-like succession. The stage patterns were so 
quickly changed that it was impossible for even my trained eye to follow them. 
Sword-bearing actors clove through the complicated whirl, missing each other 
by a fraction of an inch, and wove a close tapestry of lines and designs among 
masses of actors who themselves were darting around with insect-like abandon. 
It was a real battle, except that in this one each man knew, with mathematical 
exactness, what the other person would do and what the result would be. With 
a sudden change of beat they all came to a stunning halt, all holding still for 
many long counts, with no sign of breathing. 

From such prestissimo, I was hardly prepared for the contrast that followed. 
A simple, elegant figure, entering from the upstage right corner, quietly took a 
deliberate pose. He balanced himself on one leg, and extended the other in easy 
lightness, head high. Then replacing his leg in slow motion, he moved diagonally 
across the stage with restraint and simplicity, and performed a dance of sculp- 
turesque beauty, with the grace of a fairy-tale god. 

In this first experience in Chinese Theater, I saw so much that in my ignorance 
at that time, I imagined there could be no more. The variety of action seemed to 
cover the entire gamut of emotions, from the tragedy expressed by the falsely 
accused man to the gay antics of the white-nosed comedian. 

The Chinese dramas include the vast field of history and legend, in which the 
range of subject matter for dance and dramatic action is extensive: ethics, pol- 
itics, wars, philosophy, religion, superstition, personal relationships, scholarship, 
national problems. There are dances of love and war, strength and cleverness, 
defeat, sickness, fury, disappointment, or success; dances of assertion, humor, 
and happiness. The Classic Chinese Theater is deeply concerned with the great 
variety of experiences which have bearing on man’s behavior—socially, polit- 
ically, and personally. Although the roles are subdivided into those of action and 
speaking, the means to effect both include the techniques of body movement and 
style. Complete mastery of the body in all its physical and emotional aspects 
is a fundamental requirement in the education of the actor. In speaking or 
singing roles, designed movement enhances and develops the dramatic idea. In 
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action roles, the dance extends and points up the dramatic construction and the 
emotional development of the plot. 

For example, the comedian must be able to tumble from a height with ease 
and humor; the dramatic actor may have to tumble to express anxiety; the 
warrior may have to tumble with fighting strength. Each may do the same de- 
signed action, but the technique varies with the motivations. No matter what 
the techniques are, they must be considered as part of the dance-art, since the 
rhythm, and the expressive structure used, are complete dance elements. 

The story line in every Chinese play combines speech, song, music, and action, 
all coordinated with movement; and each art separately utilizes “movement,” 
designed to accompany the word and song. Dance itself is used to carry out the 
theme of the play. The method by which the play’s idea is brought out determines 
whether it is (1) the Acting style, (2) Dramatic action, and (3) the Dance style. 
All of these methods are usually included in each play. 

In my analysis of the art of dance, I have divided its structure into the fol- 
lowing categories: A, standing for Arrangement-Architecture of the dance form; 
B, for Body Behavior or Technique; C, for Content-Concept or Subject—the or- 
ganized sum of which constitutes art. Since I believe that the Content-Concept 
is the essence which determines A—Arrangement and B—Body-Behavior, I 
shall begin with the C category in explaining the dance and dramatic action forms 
in Chinese plays. The following designations are the result of my personal inter- 
pretation of the “movement” in Chinese Theater. 


I. CONTENT-CONCEPT (CATEGORY C) 


Content-Concept can be divided into four groups (not necessarily exclusive): 
(1) Emotion and Idea, (2) Character, (3) Place and Atmosphere, (4) Situation. 

1. Dances of Emotion and Idea. The act of dancing goes so naturally with the 
display of feeling that this division may be designated as basic in the province of 
Dance-Content. In any dance language, we can easily recognize joy, sorrow, 
worry, fear, anger, or love. In Chinese Theater, the emotion is strongly incor- 
porated into the dance structure. The actor projects his feeling into the dance 
style and thus re-imbues the form with the original emotion which created it. 
Style is used expressively. We see the human being and experience his feelings 
through both the style and the ability of the actor to make his feeling come to 
life. Technique is never a substitute for feeling, no matter how elaborate the 
technique is. 

Chou Yii, an important general in the 3rd century a.D., has been wounded and 
defeated in battle. We can tell that he is ill by his oiled face; that he is defeated, 
by his “coiffure’’; and by his dance actions, we see his fury and despair. The 
dance he performs is technically difficult, but no movement is superfluous or 
inexpressive. All the forms develop in turn to express illness, anger, despair, and 
finally death. There are amazing falls which land the actor on the small of his 
back, while he spouts water from his mouth (as if it were blood). While holding 
one leg head high, the actor has many lines to say, as he turns faster and faster 
on one leg. The dance has many jumps, which end in motionless holds. There are 
slow arabesques, quick stops, speedy steppings. The “Dance of Chou Yii,” 
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done to perfection by Wang Fu Ying, is a superb example of emotion expressed 
through speech, dance-technique, and the actor’s power to re-live and project 
the emotion. 

In the play The Rainbow Pass, a girl warrior falls in love with the enemy 
general who has killed her husband. There is a duet of great emotional variety. 
She shows her surprise at his handsomeness, which grows into infatuation for him. 
He, determined to resist her, shows his scorn at her flirtatious advances. In the 
battle between them, the fighting styles of the male and female roles are finely 
displayed, each in correct character style. 

P’an Chang, who has killed the hero Chang Fei, shows his agitation as he tries 


‘to escape his pursuers. The entire dance is done with the actor’s back to the 


audience, creating the unmistakable fact that he is being gradually hemmed in. 
Fear is communicated by quick, faltering, staccato steps done repeatedly while 
traversing an oval pattern over and over again. In another sequence Lii Meng 
shows his guilty conscience at having killed the great Kuan Kung in a mad dream 
dance which reveals his sick mind. 

Ina Dance of Pretended Madness, the celebrated actor of female roles, Mei Lan 
Fang, shows with expressive hand and sleeve movements the clever duplicity 
of a heroine who deceives the emperor whom she doesn’t want to marry. A 
prisoner with hands chained stumbles along the road, showing his distress by 
falls and dragging movements, all of which seem to be a dance because the move- 
ments have a styled rhythmic design. 

In The Journey to the West, the monkey hero (typifying mankind), expresses 
many human emotions. Ch’ang Yi Peng, unexcelled in this role, can convince 
and stir us with every emotion he enacts—the agony at being born, humorous 
surprise at new experiences, annoyance at being crossed, sadness and anger, 
rebelliousness, gaiety, and disappointment. The quality of his movement, the 
style of his gesture, his breath-taking elevation and fabulous technique, combined 
with the impact of his emotional projection, makes him the “king” of the actors 
who play the monkey role. These dances are typically representative of the 
Dances of the Emotion and Idea group. 


2. Dances of Character. Aside from the fact that every dance has to be done by 
a personage or character, in the Dances of Character group, the emphasis is on 
his personality. He displays, within the nature of his rank, the nature of his 
nature. He may be dignified, haughty, crude, sinister, but an emperor, an inn- 
keeper, a minister, or soldier, each would portray his character with different 
behavior although the basic structural dance forms may be the same. 

These dances start from upstage right corner, and move diagonally across the 
stage to downstage; the second form is a return, backwards on this same line, 
from which point the floor patterns vary for different roles. The nature of the 
character is immediately recognizable, because the Body-Behavior (to be dis- 
cussed later) of each type is temperamentally different. The civil servant of low 
degree gesticulates his greedy or kind nature, clearly. The attendant-groom, 
showing his ability to control even the wildest horse, leaps, jumps, and turns 
with acrobatic exaggeration. 
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The fine, four-flagged general enters sedately and proudly. After slowly ex- 
tending each leg, head high, he may suddenly do swift backbends, spinning his 
costume in resplendent fashion, and then come to an unexpected halt on his right 
leg, with his left leg held higher than his head-gear. He will hold this position for 
as long as a minute, then replace his leg on the floor with emphatic determination, 
while his arms weave the “cloud” design, and his eyes expressively follow his 
hand motions. There is no mistaking this impressive display of complete self- 
assurance and strength. The warrior maiden, never without maidenliness, whirls 
with a lightness and agility that sets her apart from both the male warrior and 
the female civilian. Pouring fire from his bewhiskered mouth, the Judge of Hell 
postures with magnificent grotesqueness, through which can be seen his fatherly 
feeling of superiority over the little devil attendants who themselves are amus- 
ingly identified in special dance forms. 

The world of animals, who play challenging roles in the dramas of myth and 
fantasy, is part of the world of dance-action too. The arrogant leopard who dis- 
guises himself as a man in order to “get the girl,” tosses his long hair and flashes 
his golden eyes. Moving sinuously with acrobatic flexibility (as if he really had 
four legs), he displays his feline nature in no uncertain terms. The powerful tiger, 
the gracious elephant, the pig in foolish laziness, present their unmistakable 
qualities in variations on the character-designs. The previously mentioned mon- 
key arouses heartfelt compassion in us by the special animal character style of 
his playing. 

Provoking us to laughter, the eighteen Lohans (followers of Buddha) demon- 
strate their personal peculiarities, each revealed as a special ego. 

Though differing greatly from each other, the feminine roles typify familiar 
aspects of character: the hyper-active flirtatious girl who handles her silk hand- 
kerchief with becoming coyness; the faithful wife whose meekness and modesty 
makes her move with delicate lightness, never overstepping the bounds of pro- 
priety; the omnipotent mother-in-law whose sharp movements reveal her selfish 
and ugly nature. 


3. Dances of Place or Atmosphere. In this type of dance, the effect of being in 
a particular place or under specific atmospheric conditions changes the subtle 
forms of the dance, and varies the behavior of the actor. The environment becomes 
part of the dance itself, and from the dance, we know whether the action takes 
place in the water, on a boat, in smoke, or in the darkness. 

In one of a series of plays The Heroes of Liang Mountain, a fight takes place on 
a boat which is subsequently overturned, throwing all aboard into the water. 
Added to the usual battling gestures, rolling movements indicate the motion of 
a boat. Swimming movements, when the actors have fallen into the water, make 
us visualize this fact of change of place. The dances are thus re-styled by the 
qualities of Place and Atmosphere, turning scene and action into one new whole. 

A dance-action sequence of a defeated general, futilely trying to escape the 
enemy, has its dramatic effect accentuated by the fact that he is riding an imag- 
inary horse which is slipping on the icy ground. The general is portraying his 
defeat under these special circumstances. He is both himself and his horse in 





i as 


Fic. 1. Boys play at Chinese Theater, in a courtyard in Peking. All are Wu 
Sheng characters, doing a dance of combat. Photo by G. K. Leung. 





Fig. 2. A scene from Journey to the West, where Chang Yi Peng as king of the monkeys 
will perform a dance of Anger because he has not been invited to a feast, and where the 
group of monkeys will be taught, with hilarious satire, how to fight and shoot. 
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trouble. The choreography is affected by the slippery terrain and the cold weather. 
So vividly and convincingly is this done that we almost see the horse as clearly 
as we do the man. Such is the power of the action-dance, and the substance of 
their dramatic inventions. 

Always performed in the bright light of the theater, the dances with (not in) 
the dark, are especially interesting. The basic motif may vary—it may be a fight 
between a stalwart hero and a treacherous inn-keeper; it may be a student testing 
the walls and doors to insure safety; it may be a wicked deed done in the dark; 
it may be a heroine searching for her drunken husband’s official seal; it may be 
an army moving in the night—the fact of being in pitch black darkness insinuates 
into the movement a cautious feeling for space and object which all of us have 
experienced in the dark. The atmosphere is of darkness when movement without 
sight must be eloquent in its slow and impeded motion with concentrated ten- 
sions, and must nevertheless be light and quickly adjustable. All this has to be 
incorporated into the regular dance form and arrangement. 

There are dances in heat and cold, in burning fires and choking smoke, over 
rough roads, down mountain slopes, in wind and storms. The addition of atmos- 
phere and place gives one the feeling of a moving picture; time, place, fact become 
one. 


4. Dances of Situation. The dances of situation often include the qualities of 
character, place, atmosphere, and emotion because they are so closely knit to the 
content of the play itself. But notwithstanding, here again, as with the other 
groups described, a distinct contribution is made to the art of movement which 
enhances the structure of the play. 

Illustrations in this group are innumerable, since the repertory in Chinese 
Theater is enormous, and each play has many “situations”? described in the 
dance way. A hero, Lii Pu, expresses his sorrow ‘‘with tears in his eyes,” at losing 
the girl he loves. In this dance, word-song is also used to describe the situation. 
The pheasant feathers in his headgear and the halberd Lii Pu carries are expres- 
sively used to emphasize the story idea. Ch’in Ch’iung, a general fleeing from his 
own camp to escape capture, performs a complicated dance with a horse whip 
and his military weapon. This dance, too, includes song and speech as an integral 
part of the action, intensifying the situation and the scene. There is the drunken 
monk, Lu Ta, who indulges in drink and meat when away from his monastery. 
A dance requiring a special sort of acrobatic agility shows his state of inebriation. 
A Sung dynasty general eloquently goes down in defeat after heroic fighting, 
when the enemy hurls (imaginary) carts laden with stones to break the legs of 
his (imaginary) horse. The situation is dramatically developed by his progressive 
inability to control his wounded horse, climaxed by a sudden back-bend (indi- 

‘ating that the horse has fallen). His complete defeat is indicated by a violent 
fall onto the ground, face up. 

The farmer’s action in Three Attacks on the Village of Chu is a masterpiece of 
pantomimic description. This can be called a duet, for the farmer and the person 
to whom he is giving directions interweave their action-positions in true dance- 
adagio fashion. The farmer is telling how difficult it is to cross that particular 
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THE DANCE IN THE CHINESE THEATER 443 
farm-land, how mountainous and treacherous the terrain is beyond, what pit- 
falls to watch for, and what special paths to take. No words are used in this dance 
duet. The high diagonal lifts on one leg, the low floor bends, the poses in deep 
charges and lunges with one leg crossed behind the other, the explicitly designed 
arm movements, the exaggerated head motions, make clear to his friend (and 
to the audience) exactly what to expect. 

Another example, more simple in movement, but subtle and elegant, will in- 
dicate the dexterity in the use of dance form to express situation. In the Liang 
Mountain series of plays, Shih Wen Kung, a rich and brave man, resists all 
attempts by the bandits to get him to join them “‘voluntarily.’’ He does a scene 
in which he thinks of a plan to withstand their coercion. With quiet contemplative 
movements, moving diagonally across the stage, he uses his hands and fingers, 
beard and torso in such a telling way that his indecision is apparent. This develops 
into despair at his difficulties, which then begin to resolve themselves as he fi- 
nally attains the desired strategy. This is brilliant choreography which I eall 
dance, not acting, because the succession and development of movement and 
rhythm in an organized way is intrinsic to dance methods, and is quite differ- 
ent from a “To be or not to be”’ soliloquy. 

I have illustrated the four groups of Content-Concept with only a meager 
number of descriptions, considering how many plays exist and are performed in 
the Classic Chinese Theater. Even in the purely “singing” plays, action is such 
an innate part of play-form, that there is always some combination of movements 
we can call dance. In Ssu Lang Visits his Mother, Ssu Lang must leave his wife, 
sister, brother, and mother to return once again to the foreign land of which he is 
captive. In deep sorrow, the family clusters around him, making a tableau, almost 
like a Pieta, in which he stands on one leg, supported by his family, one holding 
his shoulders, one his waist, one his leg. This is the stylization of emotion and 
situation through dance. The appearance of such a graphic pose does not surprise 
anyone accustomed to this theater, because the root of the theatrical form is 
“arranged action.” 


II. BODY-BEHAVIOR OR TECHNIQUE (CATEGORY B) 


One of the most important facts to be mentioned now is the complete difference 
in the styles of movement, design, and quality of the men’s and women’s roles. 
This is not a to-be-taken-for-granted point. In our Western dance, we work within 
the limitations of our physical abilities. In the East, the forms comply with the 
nature of the character of the individual types. The essence of the nature of the 
personality is distilled and outlined, and exaggerated. The psychology and the 
experience of the type affect the way the parts are played. The two broadest 
distinctions are, of course, in the sexes. The male and female roles are analyzed 
for their differences. Just as an old man’s walk and a boy’s do not resemble each 
other (but are within the frame of the male movement), so the woman’s step is 
made in such a way as to conform to her character, whether she be maid, wife, 
or warrior. 

Women’s movements are airy, light, delicate, fragile, and exquisite, which does 
not inhibit them. With this technique, they can also be clever, strong, wily, 
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wicked. Even as a warrior (and brave as a man), the girl never behaves like a man, 
though she can be equally a virtuoso in technique. Her final poses, in such a role, 
are as light as if she were resting on a cloud; her eyes are soft and reflective; her 
fingers turn in in petal-like curves; her movement seems frail, like silk blown in 
an easy breeze. Her accents are gentle, as she glides over the ground, her body 
tracing a waving vertical in the air. 

The man, in similar warrior role, darts like a suddenly shot arrow, stretches 
like a taut rope, kicks his legs higher than his head, whirls with all his intrinsic 
power. His gesture is as vibrant as bronze (hers is like porcelain). He seems to 
push the air and to cut it. His accents and final positions are as strong and decisive 
as flashing exclamation points. In neither case (that of the feminine or male) do 
the forms ever stop, but seem arrested and held alert—his, with the aliveness of 
a coiled spring, and hers with the easy resiliency of a tree branch ready to be 
swayed at the slightest touch. 

The very “expression” of their costumes emphasize these gender character- 
istics. Sloping shoulders, clinging skirts, delicate handkerchiefs, soft slippers con- 
trast with the males’ padded shoulders, full and square. His waist is narrow; she 
does not reveal her figure. His boots are high and often highsoled. The clothes 
of both may be equally magnificent, but the trimmings accentuate each in the 
particular styled flow of movement. He wears hats and all kinds of varied head- 
gear which are appropriate to his position or rank; she decorates the hair itself 
with baubles, flowers, jewels, ribands. She is the flower of femininity, through 
which the variations of characterizations shine; he, the epitome of masculinity 
in all its diversity. 

The modes of Body Behavior technique depend on the nature of content and 
the personality, character. The divisions I have made in Body Behavior are those 
techniques which come from the nature of Man, which ineludes all human 
beings—the woman’s roles of wife, mother, young gir! in virtue, wickedness, ete. 
It includes the warriors, scholars, farmers, etc., in all styles—the old, young, 
comic, heroic, malicious, etc. The second division is that of Animals, Birds, ete., 
and third, Supernatural Beings such as ghosts, dolls, devils, puppets, ete. 

There is a great diversity in muscular tonicity which is a result of the “in- 
tention” of the dance-idea, and the physical nature of the person who is executing 
the dance. In Dream of the Butterfly, one of the characters is in the form of a 
doll-like effigy representing the deceased man’s servant. As a doll, and seemingly 
made of paper, the creature stands deadly still for the first twenty minutes of 
the play, without a trace of motion in his body. This paper man looks truly like 
a prop. Then he is brought to life, in slow degrees, by the magician. Each part 
of the body is animated, separately—eyes, tongue, head, fingers, feet, until he 
is aroused to complete mobility. The movement looks as if the creature were 
bloodless and pulseless, and the action propelled by the joints alone. This strange 
animation is accomplished by the actor’s use of rigid muscular tenseness, and by 
the special choreography built on a continuous use of machine-like, vibrating 
motion. The muscular control required to do this role correctly seems super- 
human in itself. 

All renditions of muscular control, whether light, relaxed, staccato, stiff, en- 
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Fig. 3. 
Fic. 3. Sophia Delza in a girl’s role (Tan). The Buddhist Nun Craves Worldly Love. 
In this dance playlet, speech and song are used as part of the dance, as are the sleeves 
and fly-whisk. 


Fic. 4. Wang Fu Ying as Chou Yii, a general, in action with his lance, and using the 
pheasant feathers as part of the dance design (Wu Sheng role). 


Fia. 6. 


Fia. 5. 
Fic. 5. Hao Shou Ch’en as Lu Ta, a painted face role (Ta Hua Lien) in a dance’ stat 
ing” his character. 
Fic. 6, Wang Fu Ying as Huang T’ien Pa, a Wu Sheng role, in a dance called Tsou 
Pien. In this Dance of Situation, speech is part of the dance choreography. 
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ergetic, or loose, are little masterpieces of action and interpretation. As an 
example, a ghost, eleven feet high, with a two-foot tongue hanging idiotically 
from its mouth, does amazing jointless antics in the air, jumping around with 
rubber ball elasticity. 

As each individual has his special style, so, in the animal and bird world, each 
has its “‘energy”’ analyzed. The concentrated fleetness of the soft-moving leopard, 
the watchful intensity of the tiger, the child-like wiliness of the exuberant monkey 
are captured and mirrored to a degree that is breathtaking, especially when com- 
bined with extraordinary acrobatic feats. 

The leopard leaps in easy lightness as he does the ‘‘threshold”’ jump repeatedly ; 
the tiger rises high into the air, turning, and lands in a fall flat on his back, and 
then rises to do cat-like reverse somersaults in rippling succession. The monkey 
leaps and swings through the air, as if going from tree to tree, with humorous 
nonchalance. The eagle shows his sharp cruelty through dance-action behavior, 
pertinent to his type only. 

The Body Behavior-Technique-of-Man division is naturally the most elaborate, 
varied, and subtle, for all of man’s vagaries of thought, feeling, personality, age, 
and occupation make wonderful and plentiful matter for all manner of action 
interpretations. 

How easy to recognize as arrogant the behavior of the actor who struts his 
way upon the stage in wide, swaying steps, with arms high and fingers spread 
out as if he would own the earth. How clearly distinguishable is the rolling, 
comedy walk of the woman of easy virtue, and the small stepping glide of the 
girl whose unruffled flutterings indicate innocence. It is not difficult to see edu- 
cation and scholarship in a sedate sway, and majesty in elegantly curved move- 
ment; and how different are the side to side walk, with knees bent, of the over- 
worked farmer, and the rollicking grotesqueries of the comic. 

For tone of movement, the female role of the gracious, modest, and elegant 
girl (of centuries ago) is the standard. Her girlishness and demureness are nec- 
essarily virtuous, and every subtly curved line connotes this quality. In A Nun 
Craves Worldly Love, the heroine must be portrayed in this prescribed fashion, 
although the range of her feelings and moods has great depth and variety. 
There are variations of this style depending on the age, character, and station of 
the role, as has been already mentioned. 

But the noblest of them all is the hero, whose character is impeccable, whose 
life is good. His is the standard for the techniques of Body Behavior, whether the 
hero is old or young, civilian or warrior, emperor or poor man. Each, as I have 
said, must be personally styled, but fundamentally, the behavior has in its 
essence, nobility of character, in the truest sense of the word. 

His head is held easily and high; his eyes are eloquent and direct. The curved 
arms are moved strongly, vet without tenseness; the torso is erect and elegant; 
leg action is sure and determined, placed not too near nor too far apart in walking- 
steps. A sculptured figure, with alert manner, ready for action, he projects a 
feeling of security, classic simplicity, and dignity. He can leap, turn, fall, run, 
in despair, defeat, triumph, or command. His movements are succinct and clean 
of unnecessary flourishes, though variations in design are many. 
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Our hero may be a great general, or may simply be one hero amongst many 
of the ‘‘Robin Hood” contingent. The spirit is the same. He may be a “heavenly 
host’’; he may be a learned offical in command; or an uneducated poor man. If 
his nature is good, the basic logic of the movements does not change. Only the 
secondary features differ. The peasant hero moves more brusquely (perhaps), 
the official more maturely, the god more handsomely. 

This style contrasts greatly with that of the villain, who, as general, emperor, 
statesman, or merchant would have characteristic forms to show his type. He 
shows his sinister or evil nature in subtle distinctive actions which speak louder 
than words. The tight wiggly movement of the mean person, his quick, darting 
eyes, his sudden sharp turns, the narrowed arm and hand positions show the 
unpleasant man, who, in turn, differs from the coarse and brutal one. The rough 
and too-ready-to-act hero shows his tough and impulsive nature in gesture that 
is abrupt, dynamic, and expansive, his steps are wider, and more obviously 
assertive, than the more secure heroes. 

The dance incorporates specific elements of characteristic behavior. A courier 
has been given the job of finding out about the maneuvers of the enemy. In A 
Dance with a Flag (which is his symbol), the courier reveals in practically every 
movement, that he is a spy. His movements are pulled into the body as if he 
were afraid to be seen, his knees bend on final movements (which is not a “‘hero”’ 
action). His head is thrust forward, not held high, and there is agitation added to 
his movement, as his eyes dart suspiciously, from one side to the other. 

An important role, often seen, is that of the Ma-Fu or groom, who washes and 
feeds the horses. His occupation shows through his blunt, workman-like style. 
His amazing strength is seen in his spectacular acrobatic tricks, done, for example, 
when he is controlling an impatient or wild horse. As he leaps, spins, flies through 
the air, we can almost see the not-present-horse, rearing, dashing, and twisting; 
its sensitivity and nervousness is felt, reflected in the deft Ma-Fu’s every move- 
ment. The groom is not doing the horse’s actions; he acts his own actions in seem- 
ing counterpoint to the (imaginary) horse’s movements. 

Of these Ch’ou role types, the Flea on the Drum is an excellent contrasting 
example to the groom Ma-Fu. The Flea is crafty and cunning, using his quiet 
skill to spy, and to perform magician-like tricks. He is exactly like a flea, darting 
lightly, agilely, with a secret air, suddenly in every direction, and unexpectedly. 
He uses the same fundamental feats as the Ma-Fu does, but since their characters 
are so dissimilar their Body Behavior techniques differ enormously. Crude and 
lithe, tough and elastic, the Ma-Fu’s disposition is outgoing and extrovert. The 
Flea is stealthily sly, moving soundlessly as a cat in the night. He is blithely 
humorous with his whirring and buzzing. He is so miraculously speedy in car- 
rying out his operations that he can never be caught. 

Age distinctions, which the actors show with masterful ease, play a significant 
part in role interpretation. The shaky steps of an old woman indicate her age; 
a boy’s ealf-like awkwardness shows his youth as the reserve in a girl’s movement 
reveals hers. As a man advances in age, his demeanor changes (so does the gray- 
ness of his beard). And though he may have become more benign, he does not 
necessarily become less active, for some of the finest and more elaborate action 
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roles belong to historic personages, long past what is considered in the West to 
be the age of vigor. An exciting sequence done by an old man was one in which 
he had to free himself from a trap laid by enemy soldiers. Neither his wounded 
leg, nor the fact of his old age impeded him. The action performed utilized these 
very features to develop the drama of the situation. 

The character who is typed as a Ta Hua Lien (elaborately painted face role) 
must have a big, strong voice, and his movements must be made to correspond 
with both the face and voice. His gestures are broad, robust, expansive, and 
dynamic. Elegance and reserve disappear. The famous actor Ch’iu Sheng Jeng, 
in playing the painted face role in Stealing the Imperial Horse, added magnificence 
to his powerful and proud gestures. 

One of the most fascinating plays from a choreographic point of view is one 
in which the hero as scholar is transformed into a Ta Hua Lien. As a scholar he 
must move elegantly, quietly, modestly. As a Ta Hua Lien, he is vigorous with a 
degree of coarseness. The following story explains this transition of character. 

A handsome scholar, on his way to take the official examinations, meets a 
bandit who has long been attacking and killing all who have come her way—and 
most of them have been scholars. Some time after his battle with her (executed with 
superb sword dances), he falls ill of a disease which deforms his face. Up to this 
point in the story, his actions have been those of a young scholar—elegant, 
lyric, dignified, assured, easy. When he discovers how hideous he has become (be- 
cause of which the emperor has refused to grant him the highest honors due him), 
his entire personality, in terms of movement too, is transformed. His movements 


become distorted as he dances his horror and despair. From a high jump, he lands ‘ 
in a split from which he furiously repeats both jumps and splits. And in angry 

futility, he dashes his head against the wall of the examination hall. The next i 
scene is laid in Hell where small, surrealist-looking devils, painted primitively, ; 
dance charmingly and primitively. The former scholar, now the Highest Judge ; 


in Hell, enters as a Ta Hua Lien, disguised, of course, beyond recognition. His 
head is massive and painted wildly; his shoulders and back are built up to look 
enormous; his entire aspect is that of a giant’s. Waddling in, with swaying hips 
and shoulders, he introduces himself in a grotesque, yet friendly dance (of 
Character), during which he spouts real fire from his mouth, all the while making 
cubistie acrobatic postures. We see, amongst other things, in this most colorful 
and varied play, the unusual abilities of the actor who is trained to perfection, 
who is an extraordinary artist in character portrayal, and who can perform every 
action needed on the Chinese stage: the scholar’s gentle movement, the strength 
of the fighting hero in triumph, disappointment, or distress, and the energetic 
dramaties of the Painted Face character in humor or tragedy. 
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ARRANGEMENT-ARCHITECTURE 
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The dance has a definite language of forms, designs, patterns, which comprise 
its Arrangement-Architecture. The structure of the dance is based on (1) Space 
patterns, (2) Body Forms, (3) The Designed Use of Costumes and Properties, 
(4) The Integrated Use of Voice. 

The space floor patterns in Chinese acting and dance are extremely important, 
and although they are comparatively simple, they are unalterable. Entrances and 
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) exits are at fixed points. There are many dance combinations which must be 
1 done in definite places on the stage. A dance always begins at the the right up- 
| stage corner, and the exit is at the left upstage corner. An act of binding the 
e armor more tightly is always done at the right-upstage; an arabesque faces the 
same way on a diagonal, and turns to the right before a final position, when the 
) body turns left again. 

d One of the most dramatically used forms is the circle. It is one of the symbols 
d for “going somewhere in the open” when it is traversed over and over again. 
- The gliding ease with which all the actors walk makes them look as if they were 
e flying with their feet. Every “walking,” slow or fast, must be done with this even, 
floating quality, so that the head level does not change. 

e Body Design, uniquely Chinese, carries the full weight of its form in mag- 
e nificently curved arms, one, with gracefully clenched fist, the other hand bent 
a back at the wrist with thumb at right angles to it. The slight turn of the body 
; with an angled position of the head on a straight neck, the eyes looking in the 
‘al opposite direction, the lifted knee with an inward flexion of the foot, or the widely 





id turned out leg extension with a flexed foot are typical in the vocabulary of Chinese 
th j Dance and Acting movements. From his first lessons, the actor student learns 
Lis the co-ordinated relationship of the arms (and hand), the legs (and feet), eyes 
it, (and head), body, and the step placement or design of movement. 

e- The interestingly expressive use of the eye is one which we in the West neglect. 
1), In Chinese action, the position, movement, and angle of the eye, are controlled 
its : as are the curves of the fingers, the slant of the body, the space of the stance, 
ds q the position of the head. The fluttering lid, the rolling eye, the quickly moving 
TY q eyeball, the crossed eye, the narrow look, the full stare, the fixed side look, each 
xt 4 has its significant place in interpretation. The eye following a hand as it moves 
ly, across from left to right (as an example), is as essential as the arm movement 
lge itself, and the final look from hand to audience, more vital. 

Tis 7 Before elaborating on technical movements of the body, it is necessary to 
10k point out again, that rarely is an acrobatic feat done for its own tricky sake. That 
ips ; the audience often responds vocally to some gravity-defying action is not to be 
(of 4 denied, but we must remember that the creation of such an action comes from the 
ing fact that it expresses an idea or emotion. 

‘ful Of the numerous plays in which this occurs, Ssu Chieh Ts’un is one which is 
on, action-packed. A group of heroes are trying to rescue a friend who has been un- 
ery justly imprisoned. There are great obstacles in the path of all of them, who show 
gth by doing startlingly fantastic gymnastic tricks how to overcome them. Each per- 
etic =f forms a different set of acrobatics, reminding us how ingenious one must be to 


master unaccustomed problems. One passes a huge mountain gap which we can 
visualize by his “flying feet jump whirls” (Fei Chiao), in which the body turning 
leaps to the left hand striking the sole of the right leg kicked head-high. Another 


rise combines this step with twelve “tiger turns,” which are cartwheels, done without 
yauce placing the hands on the floor; another with twenty Hsiian, a wheeling turn made 
ties, so that the body flies parallel to the floor. The heroes accomplish the rescue of 

their friend after leap-diving like dolphins over the prison guard’s highly held 
ant, sword. 


In another play, preparation for battle brings out the rich and fabulous tech- 
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nical powers of each soldier: last low whirl-spins (called ‘‘sweeping the floor’”’), 
circle-spins with one leg moving past the other (called “‘stirring the bean sauce’’), 
winding spirals on the back (called dragon winds), and all kinds of variations of 
the hand stand. We never forget, however, that these men are warming up for 
battle. 

Use of acrobatics for meaningful dramatic effects is seen in every action play: 
a wrongly treated, aged man collapses in a staggering backward fall, landing on 
one leg in a seated position; a hero makes a speedy escape over a ten foot wall 
by making a huge cartwheel leap; in agitation, a disappointed man drags him- 
self in swift rhythm across the length of the stage on his knees. One does not 
think of these actions as tricks because one is moved by the emotion that moti- 
vated them. 

Especially memorable is the dramatic dance-action of Wang Ch’ao Chun in 
his playing of Ma Ch’ao. Ma Ch’ao has been refused entrance to his own city, 
held by two traitors (once friends). They prevent his wife and child from joining 
him. Later the villains kill them both and toss their heads over the wall to Ma 
Ch’ao. Walking unsteadily around in a circle, Ma Ch’ao, his fingers trembling 
with distress, hops backward on one leg, and falls straight backward, on his back, 
with one leg held high. We respond to his feeling of futility and rage through 
these movements. A dance of sorrow, with quick quiverings of the head, alter- 
nating with stillness, is climaxed with another prostrate fall. In hopelessness, 
with arched back to the audience, he collapses again, in slow motion this time. 
Another fall, in which he is hugging the head of his child, is tragedy personified. 
After stamping his foot in fury, he flies through the air, lands on the floor, rises 
and does a “cat” turn, a somersault in reverse, which makes him come down onto 
the floor on his chest, face down in an agony of suffering. 

How much or how little action is used, depends entirely on where the emphasis 
lies in the drama. If the play is dominated by speech or song, action then only 
outlines the idea. If the play is action, then speech is in “synopsis” form. The 
play described above is of the latter type where the idea, and situation are por- 
trayed by physical action. 

The third division, Arrangement-Architecture, is one that has never really 
been profoundly considered as a structural form in the West. It is the employment 
of the costume and properties as a linear part of dance-space form. In Chinese 
dance, the manipulation of costume is consciously made to express character, 
emotion, and to design “the air.’”’ A sleeve, a beard, a belt, a panelled skirt, 
change the details of designed dance, emphasizing the feeling, and analyzing the 
character. 

Already mentioned is the Devil Judge, whose nature is made more apparent 
by the way he handles his beard. Shih Wen Kung accents his irritation by tossing 
his beard, first over one shoulder, then over the other, in full complement to his 
other movements. The perfect use of the beard is a definite requirement in many 
roles:,it must be blown to correct height in exhaustion; it can be displayed with 
pride; it is fondled and tossed or gathered; it is swung or smoothed—all, signifi- 
cantly, suited to the idea and to the form. Turning and falling, in full regalia (with 
headgear, flags, and ribands) is an accomplishment of no mean proportion, espe- 
cially when the correct placement of the beard is required. 
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The proper manipulation of long hair, gathered at the top of the head into one 
long “flowing stream,” is an art in itself. A defeated, frustrated character is 
recognized as such by the fact that his head is hatless, leaving his hair exposed. 
Wu Sung (he who cartwheels over a high wall) first gathers his hair into a sleek 
strand; he places the end of the strand between his lips so that it can not interfere 
with his movement; but this action too is made part of the decorative dance 
arrangement. Chou Yii (mentioned earlier), in rage and defeat, revolves his head 
so that the stream of hair makes a dramatic circle around his head. 

The long flowing white cuff attached to the sleeve of the dress, is used continu- 
ously with and for expression. The way it is flung, lifted and dropped, wound 
about the arm or hands, always has significance. The language of the sleeves in 
the woman’s role is especially complicated, having many symbolic meanings, 
and literal connotations. A sudden grasp of the cuff and its release so that it 
shoots downward is a dramatic masculine gesture. A deep diagonal charge for- 
ward, with the cuff held tautly in front of the face, may show that the person is 
invisible, or that (with other body movements) he is very important. 

As determined an exit movement as ever I have seen is one in which the actor 
in right profile swiftly kicks his left leg, propelling the panel of his coat into his 
left hand. His right hand fists at the side right, his left leg bends. The head and 
eyes as a last motion look from right to straight forward—exit side. All of these 
separate movements are quickly consecutive. Holding the pose for what seems a 
long time, he sails off in a speedy even glide, as if the floor instead were moving 
under him. The costume in this particular action adds motion to motion and con- 
tributes to the variety of possible designs. 

The act of moving throws parts of the costume into decorative forms, but the 
Chinese actor adds to nature’s force. He kicks his belt with dramatic intent; 
he twirls it and tosses it with a planned resolution. This is not a substitute for body 
action. The costumes are used almost as if they were appendages. 

The graceful pheasant feathers standing high on the head-gear are adjusted 
in many dramatic ways. They are held and shaken and waved. They are put into 
the mouth; they tremble and quiver; they are snapped with meaningful accents, 
in joy, sorrow, anger, etc. 

The long gown which hangs beltless is also used in dance design. Grasped at 
the left side, it is circled, tossed, and twirled, sometimes indicating that the rider 
(if he is carrying a horse whip) is directing the movements of the horse. This is 
part of the constructed dance. The body action is codrdinated with costume and 
prop. The hat, too, depending on the kind it is, may be thrown into planned angles 
by the various movements of the head. 

This is dance—not of the costume—but with it, as one dances with one’s hands, 
eyes, feet. The costume is another part of the body and can therefore be included 
in this architectural category as a facet of designed organization. The well-known 
horse-whip, the single and double edged swords, the halberds and spears, cudgels 
and other historic warring weapons, the fly-whisk, ropes, chains, hoops, bells, 
jugs, sticks of every length and width are some of the many objects carried by 
individual characters. Ribbons, flags, fans, handkerchiefs, tassels, and all the 
above are used for war, play, amusement, decoration, for situations and in set- 
tings which bring out the plays’ dramatic nature. 
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The fan is used significantly by Mei Lan Fang in his portrayal of Yang Kuei 
Fei, who sings and dances her boredom at being left alone. Deliciously tipsy, she 
plays with her fan amusingly, as she weaves her way around the stage, filling 
every corner of the stage with her petulant longing. 

The wonderful monkey, adept at every juggling trick, waves his magic rod so 
quickly that it can hardly be seen, all the while performing expressive move- 
ments with his head, body, and eyes. 

The dances with the swords, where even the tassel on the hilt is directed with 
awareness, are strikingly elaborate. One witnesses nature and art merging in the 
dances which employ flags of all sizes, ranging from ten to two feet square. There 
are always great choreographic surprises in the group combinations of sword and 
spear, cudgel and chain, arrow and lance (in countless variety). 

The Use of Voice in song or speech while dancing, is the fourth division in the 
category of Arrangement. Voice must be considered an element in dance compo- 
sition when it is integrated with it stylistically. There are innumerable dances 
where this occurs, speech being a dynamic addition, in another dimension, to 
space structures. 

One of the most interesting examples of this ‘fourth dimension”’ is the Solil- 
oquy or Dance of Huang T’ien Pa, who must decide whether or not to kill his 
sworn brothers who have behaved dishonorably. The dance is fast and vigorous, 
and the speaking (distributed throughout the dance) is dramatic and terse. This 
dance superbly exemplifies the harmonious blending of form and feeling, espe- 
cially when it is played by Kai Chiao T’ien, one of the foremost actors of the 
young man’s role in China, whose style is subtly personal and extraordinarily 
virtuoso. 

Another special use of the voice as an integral part of the movement is in The 
Nun Craves Worldly Love, which is in K’iin Ch’ii style. This theatrical style pre- 
ceded by many hundred years the Peking style, with which I have been concerned 
so far. The flute, which is the dominant instrument in K’iin Ch’ii, accompanies 
the singing, and action is ‘danced out” at the same time. As the girl (Nun) tells 
her story, we can imagine the various scenes in temple and garden as she dances 
them with specific gestures. We are aware of the extent of her emotions from 
sorrow to joy as she bemoans the fact of her confinement in a convent from which 
she courageously decides to flee, in order to look for a husband. We know from 
sleeve and hand movements, and from the use of her flywhisk, her complete 
state of mind and heart. The Nun Craves Worldly Love ranks high in artistic or- 
ganization of dance, drama and song, and excellently illustrates all aspects of 
Arrangement, Body Behavior, and Content in Classic Chinese Theater. 

The human values of the Classic Chinese Theater and its dance have associa- 
tions which do not limit them to past ages, and that is why the theater is so alive 
today. Its artistic approach and scientific techniques are extremely useful for a 
modern world. The Chinese dance as it appears in the Classic Theater is a con- 
tribution of first magnitude to the world of dance art, in this or any age. 
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ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF COLOR IN PAINTING 
EUGENE CLINTON ELLIOTT 


. .. but the disposing of Colors by and over each other, in order to fetch 
out a good Union and Harmony, is not, to this Day, fixed on certain Prin- 
ciples. Meer Chance is herein our only Comfort. 

Gerard de Lairesse 


Gerard de Lairesse, writing in 1707, was faced with the problem of providing 
his readers with precepts by which they might avoid serious lapses of taste. Today 
the problem is perhaps less knotty, in that questions of taste, elusive and unde- 
finable, tend to be written off as personal preference, and the solution is sought 
in some more measurable and reliable standard; or the artist is given carte 
blanche. Systems of color analysis and classification as a guide to color selection 
are not lacking, but Lairesse’s statement still might stand, with the possible ex- 
ception that instead of “chance” one would read “expressive intent,’”’ thereby 
emphasizing, to a degree, reason over sensibility. 

Still, in the stylistic similarities of schools and artistic epochs, and in the rela- 
tive consistency of changes from one period to another, there would seem to be 
some underlying agreement among artists as to how color is to be used. It is based, 
no doubt, upon a tacit understanding of the relation of color to other pictorial 
elements, and upon technical presuppositions. (Technique is here understood in 
the broadest possible sense, as including the materials of art, the method of work- 
ing them, and the manner of expression or style.) If there were no observable 
uniformities, the task of dating a picture by an unknown painter would be 
enormously complicated. Though color is not in itself a major criterion, its func- 
tion as an element of style would, if uniformity were lacking, confound the prob- 
abilities. 

Is it possible to isolate the factors contributing to such stylistic uniformity in 
the use of color? And do they give us any insight into the nature of the artistic 
process? There seem to be at least five such factors. First, there are certain formal 
principles, such as the traditional symbolism of particular colors, upon which an 
artist may base his choice. Second, metaphysical assumptions, taking specific 
form in any given age, may at least partially determine the relationship of color 
to other pictorial elements. Third, the understanding of color may be modified by 
changes in the scientific theories of color. Fourth, pedagogical considerations in 
transmitting knowledge of craft may prejudice the choice or dictate a certain 
approach to the use of color. And fifth, the limitations and possibilites of tech- 
nique, as defined above, as they are given or preferred at any time, may further 
restrict the painter in his choice. Each of these will be discussed in some detail. 


I 


In painting a picture the artist may more or less arbitrarily assign a particular 
value or significance or function to color. His choice of color in a given instance 
will then be guided by the principle he has laid down. Five such principles of 
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choice are distinguished here, but there is no claim made that these exhaust the 
possibilities, nor are they mutually exclusive. It is even possible that some ap- 
preciation of all is always present. But one or another may be given preference 
or dominate during a given period, and the difference finally is one of emphasis, 
rigidity of application, and the way in which the principle is understood, which 
may depend on external circumstances. 

(1) Symbolic. Each color is regarded as having a specific significance, or as 
having a limited number of meanings, which are relatively constant. Thus, the 
Navaho associated particular colors with the points of the compass: white, blue 
yellow, and black signified, respectively, east, south, west, and north. Symbolic 
use of color occurs in many times and many places. It is widely found in primitive 
art and in connection with particular religions, such as Mahayana Buddhism or 
Catholicism. There are various popular traditions. In Venice in the tenth century, 
Jews were required to wear yellow hats, and medieval artists frequently used 
yellow to indicate the stigma of Judas. Yellow is still the popular designation of 
cowardice or betrayal. Where colors are used in an exclusively symbolic function, 
they are usually simple and unvaried in application, though not necessarily so. 
Besides traditional usages, a number of individual artists have worked out per- 
sonal systems for which universality has often been claimed. One of the most 
complete of these within the framework of contemporary abstract art is that of 
Kandinsky (Concerning the Spiritual in Art, 1912), where colors, in addition to 
being assigned a spiritual significance, are considered by their psychological 
effects, there being an attempt to derive the first at least in part from the second. 

(2) Realistic. Choice of color is determined by the observed color of the object 
represented, called by painters the local color. Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
painters spoke largely in terms of local color and the effect upon it of light and 
shadow, although the symbolic use of color, especially as it related to religious 
tradition, persisted throughout the Renaissance. Within this realistic frame of 
reference, the use of color was related to the current psychological-artistic theory 
of expression, according to which the temperaments of persons, produced in life 
by the interaction of the four humors, were represented by the color of the com- 
plexion. Such a theory might introduce symbolic elements if the painter chose a 
complexion color on the basis of his understanding of the sitter rather than on 
his physical appearance. 

(3) Aesthetic. Choice of color depends upon the individual artist’s sensitivity, 
within the meaning of the French word senszbilité. It is, of course, apparent that 
the blue of the Virgin’s robe can be considered symbolically, realistically, and 
aesthetically, at the same time. However, conscious recognition of the aesthetic 
principle, or at least its conscious cultivation, is closely associated with the eight- 
eenth-century development of psychology. (The word itself was coined by Baum- 
garten in his work published in 1750.) And in the techniques of the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance, and the eighteenth century, the problems of color harmony, 
which might be considered an expression of the aesthetic sense, have a different 
context and a different significance. 

(4) Expressive. Color is considered to be an expression of the artist’s own feel- 
ing. ‘‘We paint,”’ says Chardin (1699-1779), ‘not with colors but with feelings 
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(sentiments). This expressive use of color is obviously closely related to the 
selecting sensitivity of the artist. Still, it is distinct: a purely aesthetic use of 
color does not necessarily consider the color as expressing anything; and because 
it is distinct, new uses of color were made possible. Thus, in the late nineteenth- 
century movement known as Expressionism, colors tended to be associated with 
emotions or psychological states, as in Edvard Munch’s painting, The Scream 
(1893). This interpretation has been strengthened by psychoanalytic studies of 
the paintings of psychotic patients, and if a consistent signification should be 
agreed upon, this expressive use might be considered symbolic. For an indication 
of an ‘“‘expressive”’ use of color during the Renaissance, see the passage cited from 
Alberti in section IIT. 

(5) There is still a fifth category which may be labeled a self-justifying use of 
color. Contemporary theorists in their discussions of color make use of two prin- 
ciples which are closely related and may be combined under this rubric. The first 
of these is that color has an inherent interest (sometimes analyzed in psycho- 
logical terms), so that Casimir Malevich (1878-1935) and his Supremetist follow- 
ers can assert the aesthetic value of a black square on a white ground, or, as in 
his later triumph, of white on white. The second principle considers colors as one 
of the “linguistic” elements that the painter “articulates,’’ to use Susanne. Lan- 
ger’s terminology (Philosophy in a New Key (Harvard, 1942], chap. 4), and sig- 
nificance is to be found in their function in the picture. 

The influence of one or another of these principles is to be seen most clearly in 
manuals of painting, and is thus related to the pedagogical problem of transmit- 
ting a knowledge of craft. As has already been said, the difference is finally one of 
emphasis, of the way in which any given principle is integrated with other artis- 
tic considerations, and of the general understanding of what a painting can or 
should be. 


II 


An influence of metaphysical assumptions upon color selection, usually through 
a presumed relationship of color to other pictorial elements, is perhaps the most 
difficult of the designated factors to demonstrate. As an example of how a meta- 
physical theory might exert such an influence, let us consider late medieval paint- 
ing, that usually called Gothic. It should be noted that there is no coherent body 
of medieval aesthetic theory and there is little agreement among experts as to 
just how late medieval pictures were painted.’ Still, general statements of a cer- 
tain validity can be made concerning both theory and technique. 


1 There is little agreement as to how the paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were executed. In the sixteenth century, Vasari attributed to Van Eyck 
the ‘‘invention’’ of oil painting; however, the technical process is mentioned in an elev- 
enth-century manuscript by the monk Theophilus. Nevertheless, it is possible that at that 
time the use of oil painting was limited to wall painting, the decoration of furniture, ban- 
ners, and saddlery. In 1936, Daniel V. Thompson (The Materials of Medieval Painting, 
[London]) wrote that modern criticism preferred to think of the development of oil paint- 
ing as an evolution in the way of working materials, rather than as a sudden innovation 
of new materials. Max Doerner (The Materials of the Artist, Eng. trans. [London, 1935]) 
describes a ‘“‘mixed technique”’ as that of Van Eyck: alternate use of tempera colors and 
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The medieval painter prepared the surface to be painted, usually a wooden 
panel, by giving it a hard, smooth, polished coating of gesso, a mixture of plaster 
of Paris and glue. It is primarily this circumstance that makes these pictures so 
luminous that they actually seem to give out light from their places on the wall. 
The light they are seen by penetrates the thin layers of transparent color laid on 
the gesso, and this is reflected from the smooth, polished ground, passing again 
through the film of color before reaching the eye. More light is reflected than 
would be the case if the colors were totally opaque or if the ground were dark. 
Even browns and blacks are brilliant, and there seem to be no real shadows. Much 
of the beauty of these paintings results from the intensity of this reflected light, 
as the medieval masters would have been the first to agree. 

The contours of the figures are sharp and clear and there is scrupulous attention 
given to detail. This very precise technique was carried over from miniature 
painting; but it was both made possible and encouraged by the physical proper- 
ties of tempera color—the high surface tension which made it easy to point the 
brush, and the rapid drying which made exact, careful work necessary. Tempera 
was admirably suited to represent bodies conceived as substances made up of a 
form imposed upon a matter. Form, in the medieval sense, was that which made 
a thing what it was, an internal principle. Matter, being all alike, had no distin- 
guishing properties by which one bit of matter could be distinguished from an- 
other. The Greeks, who first systematized the idea, seem to have deduced it by 
analogy from art to nature. The sculptor, when he made a statue, imposed a form 
upon a material. He cut away the block of marble to a definite outline which was 
the figure he intended. The same principle holds true in other medieval tech- 
niques. In mosaic, matter was small solid pieces of stone, given form by building 
it up piece by piece to a given outline. In tempera painting on wood, which was 
more manageable than the other media, the rapid drying of the paint and the 
fact that one layer did not penetrate a previous layer, made it difficult to blend 
the colors. Thus, the outline of forms remained sharp and clear: one could see 
that an object was a form given to a certain matter. (This begs the question of 
the meaning of the concept of form as it was used in medieval philosophy; but we 
are concerned here not with the philosophic concept, but with its graphic repre- 
sentation.) 





oil glazes. Alexander Ziloty (La découverte de Jean van Eyck et l’évolution du procédé de la 
peinture a Vhuile du Moyen-dge a nos jours (Paris, 1941]) argues in favor of the theory that 
Van Eyck used oil colors with an essential oil as diluent. Leo Van Puyvelde (Les primitifs 
flamands [Paris-Bruxelles, 1947]) maintains that the color was applied in a single layer, 
mixed with the whole egg, yolk and white. A. P. Laurie (The Technique of the 
Great Painters [London, 1949]) suggests that a heavy thick stand oil such as sign-painters 
sometimes use, was employed. The problem is complicated by the fact that many of these 
pictures were finished with a heavy wax rubbed on by hand, which makes it difficult to 
distinguish between a picture painted with oil and one painted with tempera. 

For medieval aesthetic theory, see especially Edgar de Bruyne, L’Esthétique du Moyen- 
Age (Louvain, 1947); Ananda Coomaraswamy, “Mediaeval Aesthetic: I. Dionysius the 
Pseudo-Areopagite and Ulrich Engelberti of Strassbourg,’’ Art Bulletin, XVII, 1 (March 
1935), 31-47; “II. St. Thomas Aquinas on Dionysius, and a Note on the Relation 
of Beauty to Truth,” Art Bulletin, XX, 1 (March 1938), 66-77; Jacques Maritain, Art and 
Scholasticism (London, 1931). 
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A great deal of attention had been given, especially since the twelfth century, 
to a consideration of light as illustrative of the creative action of God.? Whole 
theories of creation were built up on the basis of this analogy, and Robert Grosse- 
teste even made it the foundation of a physical theory, declaring that God had 
created the world out of nothing by giving being to a single point that was like 
light, which, expanding instantaneously into a sphere, provided both the matter 
of which the world was made and the form it took. “It is light,” he stated, “that 
constitutes the perfection and beauty of bodily things.’ By this he meant that 
created things, by their very being and by nature (that is, in their forms), under- 
went development by seeking to perfect themselves, in seeking God (the Good). 
They were attracted to Him by His perfection; and it was this attractive power 
in God (the Beautiful) that created things, in their lesser beauty, imitated. The 
beauty of anything, then, in a sense was its degree of perfection, and was said to 
be its formal excellence. 

From this brief and over-simplified presentation of medieval metaphysics, 
three conclusions applicable to painting can be drawn. First, a picture had to be 
clear. Any vagueness, either in the picture as a whole or in the objects shown 
there, was a deprivation of due form. The form of something was that which made 
it what it was; and to the extent that anything was vague, it had been deprived 
of its full being. 

Second, the idea behind the picture had to be communicated explicitly. It was 
held that artistic creation took place in the same manner as divine creation. The 
artist formed a model in his imagination (the exemplar), and he made his picture 
in imitation of this model. The exemplar was not necessarily the physical appear- 
ance of the thing—it looked to the “forms”’ of things beyond sensible reality—but 
the measure of the painter’s art was the faithfulness with which his created image 
reproduced his exemplar; and this was revealed in the clarity of execution. 

Immediate sensuous enjoyment of anything was said to be a perception of the 
object’s ontological splendor (that is, the brilliance of its form in being), expe- 
rienced even as the understanding of the form took place and giving joy in its 
contemplation. Thus, a third consequence for painting emerges. The ontological 
splendor of the object, the brilliance of its form, was given representation in the 
luminosity of the painting; and that thing was more beautiful which was more 
luminous and more brightly colored. 

Thus, technique and metaphysics were in agreement as to the nature of things. 
Meticulous detail gave each represented object the form expressive of the being 
it had from God. Precise execution assured that the picture should faithfully 
mirror the exemplar, which was its form or idea. And bright and luminous color, 
whatever symbolic meaning it may have had as well, attested the glory and the 
beauty of God in a lesser earthly imitation of the divine perfection. 

It is not to be supposed that such an interaction of philosophic theory and 
technique represents a conscious attempt to make art the mouthpiece of philoso- 
phy. Rather, what we find is an approach to the problems of painting based on a 
generally unquestioned metaphysics. And, because the foregoing example is 
generalized and simplified, it must be thought of as illustrating the possibility of 


* Etienne Gilson, La philosophie au moyen dge, 2™° éd. (Paris, 1947), pp. 424-26, 521. 
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¥ 
such influence, rather than as demonstrating that it actually occurs. However, in 
section IV a further example relating to the seventeenth century, shown as inter- 
acting with other factors determining the use of color, may make clearer how such 
influence can come about. 


Iit 


It is interesting that, for all their experience and technical proficiency, Renais- 
sance painters had no conception of primary colors in the sense in which we think 
of them today: as red, yellow and blue which, in various combinations, produce 
the secondary colors, orange, green and violet. Alberti (De Pittura, 1435-6) 
states that ‘‘there are four genera of colors, and these make their species accord- 
ing to the addition of dark or light, black or white.” ‘“‘Red is the color of fire, blue 
of the air, green of the water, and of the earth grey and ash. Others colors such as 
jasper and porphyry, are mixtures of these”’ (p. 50). 

Certain of his statements (especially the Latin manuscript) indicate that his 
thinking was based upon the Aristotelian theory of color as resulting from the 
mixture of white and black, or of light and darkness. He is not, however, orthodox 
in identifying the color genera with the elements. In the Aristotelian De Colori- 
bus,‘ the four elements of which all things are made—earth, air, fire, and water— 
are said to be white; but of course these elements, in their pure form as elements, 
are never seen. Black was the color of things undergoing transformation. Accord- 
ing to this theory, red was produced by a combination of the white of fire and the 
black of that which was being burned, as when coal turns red as it burns. Black 
was not really a color at all, but the absence of light; and this explained why 
shadows are black. As it applied to painting, with which Alberti was primarily 
concerned, this meant that the red of a red coat placed in shadow would undergo 
the addition of a bit of black, producing one of the species of the genus red. And 
this was the way Renaissance artists mixed their shadow color, by the addition 
of a bit of black or umber.® 

Leonardo da Vinci adheres more closely to the underlying theory than does 
Alberti, perhaps because of his more general interest in the explanation of phe- 
nomena, although he, too, speaks of the colors as representative of the elements. 
“The first of all simple colors is white,” he stated, “though philosophers will not 
acknowledge either white or black to be colors; because the first is the cause or 
receiver of colors, the other totally deprived of them” (Trattato della Pittura, 
trans. Rigaud, 227). And he explained the color of the atmosphere as being blue 
because of the darkness which is above it (i.e., beyond the light reflected from 
minute particles in the air), for black and white together make blue (Rigaud, 
303, 248). 

3 Alberti: De Pittura, trans. and ed. John R. Spencer (New Haven, 1956). 

4 Aristotle, Minor Works, trans. W. 8S. Hett (London, 1936), pp. 1-45. 

5 The question of shadow color is distinct from that of reflections, or colors introduced 
into the shadows by reflection from nearby objects. The earlier Giottesque practice was 
to show shadows of draperies as a contrasting color, sometimes even the complementary 
color. We may suppose that the practice of Giotto represents an empirical approach or 4 
conventional treatment adopted before the humanists systematized and justified prac- 

tice in theory. 
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The question is, why, in their mixing of paints, did not artists arrive at some 
recognition of the primaries? Among their true colors, or pure colors, some were 
included that we would classify as secondary. Alberti mentions green, the color of 
water. The Aristotelian treatise gives a list different from his: instead of red, 
blue, green and grey, it gives red, yellow, green and violet. It was well known, of 
course, that new colors resulted from mixing others. But in the De Coloribus it is 
stated that the original colors are never seen in their pure state, because reflection 
from one object to another always results in a mixed shade. In this sense, all ob- 
served colors would be secondary, and the primary colors would never appear to 
the eye. 

The answer is perhaps to be found in Alberti’s statement that from the true 
colors ‘other colors, such as jasper and porphyry,” are compounded. Jasper and 
porphyry are substances, specific pigments used in the manufacture of paint. The 
artist as craftsman, concerned with preparing his own colors, thought of each as 
a separate entity. No two greens are alike. Some are appropriate for one use, some 
for another. Thus, Lomazzo (Trattato dell’arte della pittura, scoltura et architectura 
(Milan, 1585], p. 194) explains that ‘Yellows mixed with azure-blue and smalt 
make certain green colors which are much used in the distance of landscapes and 
in draperies; when mixed with indigo they still make a green color, but not so 
lively a green as that made with azure.”’ Azure-blue, azuri, from the Arabic /éz- 
ward, a modification of the Persian lajward, originally signified lapis lazuli. Smalt 
is a deep blue pigment prepared by pulverizing a glass colored with cobalt. Rea- 
soning similarly,* Alberti omits yellow from his list of true colors, admitting only 
those to which he can assign symbolic values related to the four elements. In the 
De Pittura he speaks of croceo, crocus-yellow, rather than giallo, the abstract term. 
The idea of three primary colors did not occur to painters simply because the 
primaries are abstractions.’ 

What is the connection between the theoretical understanding of color phe- 
nomena and painting? It would appear that for every theory of color there is a 


6 Spencer, Alberti, suggests this explanation when he speculates as to why Alberti may 
have omitted yellow from his list of basic colors, but he does not generalize beyond the 
specific instance (p. 105). Leonardo includes yellow (giallo) and omits grey or ash (Ri- 
gaud, 227). In another place (Rigaud, 226; T'rattato della pittura di Lionardo da Vinci, 
Classici Italiani, 1° serie, 33, [Milan, 1804], cap. 121) he lists eight colors (including white 
and black)—l’azzuro, e giallo, pot il verde e lionato, cioé tané, o vuoi dire ocria; di poi il 
morello, cioé pavonazzo, ed il rosso—as the only simple colors, defined as those which are 
not composed and cannot be made or supplied by any mixture of other colors, produced 
in nature. But he also states (Rigaud, 248) that blue and green are not in their nature 
simple colors. Hilaire Hiler, in “The Origin and Development of Structural Design,”’ 
JAAC, XV, 1 (Sept. 1956), 113, complains that ‘‘with a few notable exceptions, artists 
paint (and art schools teach) in terms of pigments.’’ On the basis of modern color analy- 
sis he is advocating a modern “‘scientific’’ system of color harmony (pp. 111, 114). 

7 Leslie A. White, ‘‘The Locus of Mathematical Reality: An Anthropological Foot- 
note,” in The World of Mathematics, ed. James R. Newman (New York, 1956), IV, 2348- 
64, points out that the Creek and Natchez Indians did not distinguish yellow from green 
but had one term for both; while the Choctaw, Tunica, Keresan Pueblos and others made 
no terminological distinction between blue and green. His conclusion is that the particu- 
lar divisions of the spectrum recognized linguistically are culturally established. Cf. 
Eugene E. Gloye, “Why Are There Primary Colors?” JAAC, XVI, 1 Sept. 1957), 128-131. 
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corresponding theory or set of principles of color harmony. The scientific analysis 
of color, in the diluted form in which artists, as an interested public, take cog- 
nizance of it, becomes a point of reference from which the problems of color 
harmony may be considered. Color harmony is not necessarily deduced from 
color theory; rather color theory confirms the “rightness’’ of one of several recog- 
nized possibilities. 

A few examples will make this clearer. The Renaissance conception of color 
harmony, which refers ultimately to the Aristotelian theory, is stated quite 
clearly by Alberti. 


I should prefer that all types and every sort of color should be seen in painting for the 
great delight and pleasure of the observer. Grace will be found, when one color is greatly 
different from the others near it. When you paint Diana leading her troops, the robes of 
one nymph should be green, of another white, of another rose, of another yellow, and thus 
different colors to each one, so that the clear colors are always near other different darker 
colors. This contrast will be beautiful where the colors are clear and bright. There is a 
certain friendship of colors so that one joined with another gives dignity and grace. Rose 
near green and sky blue gives both honor and life. White not only near ash and crocus 
yellow but placed near almost any other gives gladness (pp. 84-5). 


Lomazzo, too, speaks of the friendship and enmity of colors as the test of color 
harmony (Bk. ITI, chap. 6). Those colors are enemies which, placed side by side, 
“kill” one another. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, Roger de Piles 
(Cours de peinture par principes Paris, 1708], pp. 336-7) suggests that whether 
any two specific colors are friends or enemies may be determined by the possi- 
bility or impossibility of blending them together—those which become “dirty” 
upon being blended are enemies. This would, of course, preclude the possibility 
of complementary colors being placed side by side, as complementary colors 
mixed produce grey or black. 

Such observations made up a body of practical craft lore that did not enter 
into any unifying theory, just as an empirical knowledge of ways of representing 
recession in distance was had by artists long before a system of perspective was 
formulated. The idea of primary colors developed in attempts to order this mass 
of random information, as a distinction between capital (or pure) colors and 
“broken” colors (that is, those “broken” together), rather than in a consideration 
of the mixing of pigments. In fact, exploration of this distinction led to new color 
arrangements even before a new theory of color harmony was educed. 

The Aristotelian theory was undermined by the work of Robert Boyle (1627- 
1691) and Robert Hooke (1635-1703); and Newton published the first color 
wheel, arranging the spectrum in a circle, in the Opticks (1704). However, he 
recognized seven spectral colors—blue, indigo, violet, orange, yellow, green— 
which he arranged in a circle “proportional to the seven musical tones.” As a 
result, the primary colors did not form an equilateral triangle and the comple- 
mentary colors did not stand exactly opposite. Other writers, disagreeing, added 
nine more colors, apparently under the influence of the same confusion that had 
reigned when every pigment was autonomous; and the ‘‘first successful system- 
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atic classification of colors in a wheel” as we know it today was that of Moses 
Harris (The Natural System of Colours, s.d.).* 

The discovery of the primaries, however, did not come through Newton. It 
was, after all, a painter who found them out. Jacques-Christophe Le Blon, a 
native of Frankfort, living in Amsterdam, developed a new way of printing pic- 
tures in color. His secret, of course, was the use of three impressions, laid one 
over the other, from three plates, one for red, one for yellow, and one for blue. 
“And a Mixture of those Three Original Colors make a Black.’ In his little book 
Coloritto, or the Harmony of Colouring in Painting,’ he explains, “I am only 
speaking of Material Colors, or those used by Painters; for a Mixture of all the 
primitive impalpable Colors, that cannot be felt, will not produce Black, but the 
very Contrary, White; as the Great Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated in his 
Opticks. White is a Concentering, or an Excess of Lights. Black is a deep Hiding, 
or Privation of Lights. But both are the Produce of all the Primitive Colors com- 
pounded and mixed together; the one by Impalpable Colors, and the other by 
Material Colors” (p. 30). 

In speaking of painting, he still instructed the artist to use black for shadows— 
lights are to be produced by white, shades by black, general reflections by yellow 
(accidental reflections partake of the color of the opposite body that has caused 
them), and the “turnings off” or fuyans are rendered by blue. The difficulties of 
breaking with this particular limitation upon the use of color are discussed more 
fully in the following section. 

The principle of color harmony related to this new conception of color is ex- 
plained by the Dutch painter-engraver Gerard de Lairesse (The Art of Painting 
in all its Branches, trans. J. F. Fritsch [London, 1738]).1° ‘The number of the 
Colors is six; and these are divided into two Sorts. The former Sort contains the 
Yellow, Red and Blue, which are called capital Colors. The latter is a mixed Sort, 
consisting of Green, Purple and Violet; these have the name of broken Colors 
...” (p. 156). The secondary colors are called weak and broken because they 
share in the qualities of the capital colors as a mixture; they do not observe any 
particular rank or order; nor can they have their full effects without choosing 
proper backgrounds for setting them off agreeably. 


. . as in an Ordonnance of many Figures divided into Groups, one of the Figures is al- 
ways the principal"! . . . so ’tis the same in the Colors .. . (p. 158). . . . for which Rea- 
son ’tis a Maxim with some, that we must not introduce into a Picture more than one 





*F. Schmid, The Practice of Painting (London, 1948), gives an account of the early 
history of the color wheel. 

* The English, with a French translation also by Le Blon, is contained in L’art d’im- 
primer les tableaux of Gautier de Montdorge (Paris, 1756). The original date of publica- 
tion was 1730 (DNB). 

” The first Dutch edition, Het grijt schilderboek (Amsterdam, 1707), appeared the year 
before De Piles’ book cited above. A French translation, Les Principes du Dessein, ou 
Méthode courte et facile pour apprendre cet Art en peu de tems, was published at Amster- 
dam in 1719. It is important to note the presence in Amsterdam, of Le Blon, as early as 
1704, when he experimented with his first color prints. 

"Le Blon, in the Coloritto, speaks of the subject of a portrait as the ‘‘Hero.”’ 
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capital Color, or a Color which represents it: But I have already shewed, that several may 
in that Manner be brought together in the same Place: Wherefore the Eye and Judgment 
must determine this Point; for if we find it proper to introduce a beautiful Color where 
we have a mind to place such an one, why should it be bad? This only makes 
it so; its being accompanied by By-colors, not well ordered; as warm Colors against warm, 
and Grey near Blue . . . (pp. 161-2). 


Lairesse also speaks at length about the problem of executing reflections, which 
introduce other colors into the shadow color (black). 


Formerly few Masters understood Reflexions, especially among the Italians. Among the 
French we find some made use of them. However I freely own, that such of the Italians 
(were there but one) who observed them, understood them in Perfection; and the French 
but indifferently . . . (p. 203). Raphael himself was not expert in it; for at that time they 
knew nothing of placing Light against Light, and Dark against Darkness; on which Oc- 
casions the Reflexions come most to pass; whereas they sought their chief Effects and Har- 
mony in opposing Light to Shade, and the contrary, and therefore needed no Reflexions: 
Moreover they avoided all great Shades and Broadness. But now-a-days the Management 
is quite different; we are all for great Shades . . . (p. 204).! 


In practice, of course, there was deviation and experimentation. But the next 
great change in the understanding of color came a century later, not through 
gradual modification of the principles of color harmony so stated—such modifica- 
tions appear as individual variations of a general style—but as the result of an 
extended study of the psychological effects of color. Black, for example, was 
gradually recognized as a color in itself with positive psychological effects. In 
1838, Marie-Eugéne Chevreul, a French chemist concerned with the production 
of dyes used in Gobelin tapestries, published De la loi du contraste simultané des 
couleurs, et de l’assortiment des objets colorés consideré d’apreés cette loi. It was 
precisely the problem of the lack of luster of some of his blacks that led him to 
carry out an extended series of experiments on the psychological effects of juxta- 
position of colors. In his book he presented a series of propositions which stated 
the basic laws of Impressionist color harmeny. The first is that an arrangement 
of complementaries is superior to all others in the harmony of contrast. This calls 
into question the kind of harmony advocated by Alberti, especially if the enmity 
of colors is to be determined by attempts to blend them. The second is that the 


12 The significance of these remarks will become apparent in the detailed account of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century color problems in section IV. Cf. note 5 and the quo- 
tation from Reynolds in section VI. 

13 The extent to which Chevreul’s book may have influenced the Impressionists is diffi- 
cult to determine. In the Catalogue for the Jeu de Paume des Tuileries, Les Impression- 
nistes, leurs précurseurs et leurs contemporains (Paris, 1948), p. 10, a statement is made 
to the effect that a reading of Chevreul’s book gave Seurat the idea of methodically real- 
izing what the Impressionists had done by instinct. In other words, the change in the 
approach to color problems occurred about the same time in painting practice and in 
scientific theory (assuming psychology to be scientific); and some reason for the change 
might then be sought outside the fields of art and science themselves, which, though in 
effect autonomous, may be subject in common to influences causing shifts of emphasis or 
direction. Delaunay also was directly influenced by Chevreul (Guy Habasque, ‘‘La tech- 
nique de Robert Delaunay,’ in L’art abstrait, ses origines, ses premiers maitres (Paris: 
Maeght, 1949], p. 103). 
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primaries red, yellow, and blue (‘‘the artists’ simple colors”), arranged in pairs, 
will have a better effect than an arrangement of one of these colors and a second- 
ary color (couleurs binaires) of which the primary is one of the elements. This 
might be seen as a modification of the principle of harmony discussed by Lairesse, 
in which one, or perhaps a few, of the capital colors is to be set off by a judicious 
disposing of broken colors around it (depending upon what one considers a ju- 
dicious disposing to be). 

It is not to be imagined, of course, that artists felt themselves bound by the 
principles of color harmony laid down in manuals of painting. Nor were the 
psychological effects of color discussed by Chevreul unknown to painters. Lairesse 
lists preferable arrangements and some to be avoided (not ordered by a law but 
“as Experience teaches’), which are not unlike some of those mentioned by 
Chevreul. Leonardo speaks of the superiority of an arrangement of complemen- 
taries (specifically red and green, as a harmony of contraries: Rigaud, 248, cf. 
also 271). But the fact that there are recognizable period styles indicates that 
from the mass of empirical observations a selection is made, not only according 
to personal preference but guided also by extraneous considerations which might 
be considered determinants of taste; and the principles of harmony forraulated 
in the manuals do correspond in a general way to actual practice. 

Thus, the limitations set upon the use of color in a picture, in a particular style, 
have been closely related to the scientific or theoretical understanding of the 
nature of color during the same period. Certain basic assumptions provide a frame 
of reference, or a point of departure, from which the artist must proceed. But if 
these in a certain sense set limits to his style, technique is the battleground on 
which he fights against all limitations upon his right (and his ability) to express 
whatever insight he may have into the nature of his world and his place in it. 


IV 


For painters, the last half of the seventeenth century was dominated by a dis- 
pute known as “the quarrel over design and color.”” Henry Testalin, summarizing 
the position of the French Academy on the matter, recorded that “it was said 
that reconciling the two was not difficult, but what was more important was to 
clarify the rules and precepts to be given students, on the proper use of color.’ 
Here lay all the problem. It is worth looking into the history of this dispute in 
some detail, because not only does it show clearly the part pedagogy can play in 
circumscribing the approach to the problem of painting a picture, but also it 
reveals the interaction of other factors—metaphysical bent, availability of or 
familiarity with certain techniques, level of scientific knowledge, adherence to a 
formal principle—in the creation of a way of thinking which constitutes a style. 

The quarrel broke out in the Académie Royale de la Peinture et de la Sculpture 
in Paris in 1671, during monthly lectures on art before the assembled members. 


“Henry Jouin, Conférences de l’Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture (Paris, 
1883), p. 200; André Fontaine, Conférences inédites de l’Académie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture d’aprés les manuscrits des archives de l’Ecéle des Beauz-arts, (Paris, s.d.); the 
principal lectures referred to here are also to be found in André Lhote, De la palette a l’é- 
critotre (Paris, 1946), pp. 65-94. 
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Philippe de Champaigne, analyzing one of Titian’s paintings, concluded that 
while ‘there are few correct painters, there are many more who handle color well, 
because many take naturally to color, having an inclination for this pretty exter- 
nal show [éclat] that touches them to the heart. Not that [the study of color] is 
unnecessary ; but to study it as the chief part [of painting], and to make it one’s 
only concern, is to deceive oneself. He who does so rests content with a beautiful 
hulk [corps], allowing himself to be seduced by its glitter [éclat], and fails to take 
sufficient pains with that which should animate this fair appearance—which can- 
not subsist in itself, however beautiful, because the beauty of a body contributes 
nothing to the life, if soul and spirit do not make it live.” 

This was understood to be a reproof of the colorists in the Academy, and 
Gabriel Blanchard replied on the merit of color. It is color, he insisted, that makes 
a painting a painting, and not a statue or a drawing or an engraving. He began 
conventionally, dividing the art of painting into three parts: invention, design, 
and color.!® Invention is the decision as to what is to be painted, and design gives 
it just proportions. Color makes it real, that is, makes it apparent or noticeable, 
and fools the eye. His case for color rests upon an insistence that the object of 
painting is to imitate nature and fool the eye by means of color (Art. 14 and 15), 
Color is of the essence of painting, and finally it is that part of the art which gives 
it all its worth and all its value (Art. 3). 

Jean-Baptiste de Champaigne rose to defend his uncle, blasting Monsieur 
Blanchard’s articles one by one; and finally the great Charles Le Brun himself, as 
director of the Academy, had to rise from his sick bed to restore an uneasy peace. 
A diplomatic compromise was settled upon. Rather than blame Titian for not 
drawing correctly, or Raphael for not being a better colorist, one should look for 
the good in each. Jean-Baptiste, bowing before the necessity of modifying his 
original somewhat violent statements, declared that “to become a perfect painter 
it is to be wished that one might possess both design and color in the same perfec- 
tion, for lovely nature is as beautifully colored as she is designed.” It was a for- 
mula to which artists paid lip-service for a hundred years. 

The difficulty, however, lay deeper. It had its foundation in the technical differ- 
ences between the Florentine school, represented by Raphael (1433-1520), and 
the Venetian school, represented by Titian (1477-1576). The technique of the 
Florentine painters derived from fresco painting, some of the practices of which 
had been carried over into use of the oil medium. The material limitations of 
fresco, executed on fresh plaster, are not dissimilar to those of tempera, noted 
earlier. Oil will not enter into the composition of the plaster. The method of 
fresco painters was to work from a cartoon, fully drawn and pricked onto the 
wall. They worked in contour and outline, laying only as much plaster each day 
as could be painted, and cutting away the excess to the contour of the completed 


18 Fifteenth-century treatises usually divided painting into design, proportion, and 
color. In these, color was regarded more or less as something to be added after the draw- 
ing had been achieved. Rensselaer W. Lee, ‘‘Ut Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory 
of Painting,’’ Art Bulletin, XXII, 4 (Dec. 1940), appendix II, 264-5, discusses the changes 
in formal divisions of the subject which took place between the fifteenth and the seven- 
teenth century. 
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forms. New plaster was laid on next day from the boundary at which painting 
had stopped. Such stopping places can frequently be seen in frescos where the 
two sections of plaster have drawn apart slightly. 

Oil painting was introduced into Italy through Venice,'* and it was there that 
a true oil technique had its first rapid development. The Venetians painted on 
canvas, and their practice was to build form gradually during the painting, be- 
ginning from a rough sketch blocked in broadly. The finished figures were never 
drawn at all, in the usual sense of the word. Rubens (1577-1640), who carried 
their methods into Flanders, drew with his brush: that is, he shaped the forms by 
the direction of the stroke with which he laid the color. 

French painting had its first development under the influence of the Floren- 
tines, through Simon Vouet (1590-1649) and Poussin (1594-1665) who studied 
in Rome, Rome being allied artistically more closely with Florence than with 
Venice. Le Brun, a close friend of Poussin, fixed official doctrine along Florentine 
lines; but he turned to metaphysics for his justification and gave a moral judg- 
ment in keeping with the spirit of Counter-Reformation strong in his century. 

Design gives an object its form and proportion; color only represents what is 
accidental in the subject. Design relates to the spiritual, color depends upon mat- 
ter. Design satisfies the mind; color provides mere sensual pleasure. Value is the 
prerogative of the spiritual part, form. Color, a secondary quality, has only a 
secondary importance: its purpose is largely decorative. It would follow from this 
that a black-and-white engraving should convey the essential meaning of a pic- 
ture almost as well as the actual painting. And in fact, painters for the most part 
had to study famous paintings in cities other than their own through engravings 
in black and white. These, executed with a point rather than a brush, relied 
heavily on outline and shapes to transcribe the original, while subtle gradations 
of tone and color contrast were often lost. 

The dispute, and especially its resolution, shows that the problem of color, al- 
though recognized, was not clearly understood. And the confusion, made official, 
was perpetuated in the teaching of the Academy and in books. The two ap- 
proaches to painting were fundamentally irreconcilable, and the difficulties were 
compounded as each underwent its logical development. The problem of color 
was complicated by the requirements of chiaroscuro, or modelling in light and 
shade. For the Florentines, the function of chiaroscuro was to emphasize bodili- 
ness, to make the forms round and solid. The Venetians used light and dark for a 
dramatic composition of the entire picture, in which they sacrificed a clear and 
distinct definition of forms to a general massing of lights and darks, most clearly 
seen in the work of Tintoretto (1518-1594). Both conceptions received recogni- 
tion in the manuals, but the precise way in which they were related to the use of 
color set definite limits to the painter’s freedom of choice. 


6 According to tradition, Antonello da Messina (1444-1493) learned the art of oil paint- 
ing in Flanders and carried the practice to Venice where it was quickly adopted and re- 
ceived spectacular development (Vasari, Lives of the Painters, Bohn’s Library, II, 55-63). 
Another version is that Antonello learned the secret working with Petrus Christus in 
Milan. A. P. Laurie (op. cit., chap. 7, pp. 97 ff.),. suggests that general adop- 
tion of oil painting awaited the distillation of spirits of turpentine in commercial quanti- 
ties, which occurred about 1465-1482. 
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In the Florentine manner,” which dominated seventeenth-century French 
painting, chiaroscuro, the careful rendering of shadow, gave painted objects the 
illusion of roundness, helping to “fool the eye,” in Blanchard’s terms. Both color 
and chiaroscuro were dominated by the idea of the object delineated. Color was 
not to be allowed to interfere with modelling which was an important part of the 
“correction” of design. There followed a subordination of color to chiaroscuro, 
carried out through the way in which the subject was handled in the manuals, 
even though this might ostensibly be a matter of pedagogical convenience. 

Thus, Desportes, speaking before the Academy (c. 1750), declared that color- 
ing and chiaroscuro are in truth inseparable in the actual painting, and are only 
separated in writing about them in order to give order to the presentation. Color 
appears to be necessarily united with the light and shadow of each object, and in 
speaking of chiaroscuro he intends to deal with the distribution of lights and 
shades in relation to total effect. As for color, “correctness of tone lies in showing 
off objects advantageously, and in imitating the various degrees of lights, half- 
tones, shadows, and reflections. It is by correctness of tone that the flat plane of 
the canvas is overcome, and roundness and relief is given to objects.’’* 

In the Venetian manner, color was thought of as light, dominating the compo- 
sition and giving its own tone to the local color. The Venetians also admitted re- 
flections into their shadows, borrowing a suggestion of the color of nearby objects, 
caught up in shadow. Gerard de Lairesse criticized Jordaens and Rubens for 
delighting too much in reflections, so that those that should be almost impercep- 
tible were shown with too great force, by vermillion, ultramarine, or red orpiment 
(p. 204). And the French painter Nicholas Mignard, discussing Raphael’s Holy 
Family, defended the artist for his lack of reflections, the Academy concurring in 
censuring Titian’s execution of reflections as indicating too great a concern for 
color effects. It was held to be an inviolable rule in painting that the local color 
must not change. The colorists, it was maintained, violated nature.!® 

Attempts to reconcile the two were made by Caravaggio (1569-1609) in a per- 
sonal style that was widely imitated, and by the Carracci (Ludovico, 1555-1619; 
Agostino, 1557-1602; Annibale, 1560-1609), who have been credited with the 
origination of baroque style.?° Although both of these styles were extremely in- 
fluential, they amounted to compromise resolutions of the points at issue, rather 
than a reformulation of the basic problem. Today André Lhote can unequivo- 
cably separate color and chiaroscuro, stating that the use of color contrasts as 


17TIn this discussion, the adjectives Florentine and Venetian are used to characterize 
two fundamentally different manners of painting, without necessarily referring to the 
specific schools to which they are usually applied. 

18 Fontaine, op. cit., p. 58. De Piles (op. cit.) also writes of ‘‘color accompanied by its 
chiaroscuro”’ (p. 9) and states that chiaroscuro ‘‘is nothing else than a knowledge of lights 
and shadows comprised in coloring’’ (p. 328). Neither presentation of the subject is so 
rigid that individual variations in execution are impossible. There are many statements 
that can be related successfully to other styles than that of France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But the heart of the matter is to grasp how these statements were understood at the 
time, in the light of other factors determining the use of color. 

19 Jouin, op. cit.: Mignard, pp. 32-33; Testalin, ‘Sur la couleur,’’ pp. 200-1. Cf. Lai- 
resse, cited in section III. 

” T. H. Fokker, ‘“‘The Origin of Baroque Painting,’’ Art Bulletin, XV, 4 (Dec. 1933), 
299-308. 
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the constructing principle of a picture precludes the use of value contrasts (T'raité 
du paysage [Paris, 1939], 4th ed. 1948, p. 26); but this has been made possible 
only by changes in the understanding of color made during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

The way in which color and chiaroscuro might be identified is revealed by 
Philippe de Champaigne in his lecture before the Academy, on shadows. Although 
he does not explicitly say so, de Champaigne seems to have based his exposition 
on Aristotelian color theory. Darkness is nothing in itself, just as black is not a 
color. 


Before the creation of the universe, there was nothing but darkness upon the face of the 
deep, and though God did not create this darkness, He understood so well how to use it 
to differentiate His works, that He made of this nothingness the very thing to distinguish 
and draw from confusion all created objects, bringing order to the universe and serving 
as a relaxation to the eye.” 


Without shadows, everything would appear flat. It is shadows which give order 
and roundness to all things (just as color, which also is a mixture of light and 
darkness, serves to distinguish one object from another). And finally, the colors 
really seen deep in shadows are the result of the mixture caused by reflection. 

Since both shadow and black were the product of darkness, black was best 
fitted to represent shadow. In Aristotelian theory, shadows were black. And most 
artists of the Renaissance and the Baroque, in painting flesh, used a prepared 
flesh tint modelled simply with black or brown-black in three shades: the flesh 
tint itself, a middle tone of the flesh tint plus a little burnt umber, and a deeper 
shadow to which still more umber was added.” 

Given that the local color must not change, a material condition of pigments 
limited the extent to which reflections could be executed. The mixing of two 
primaries together (for example, yellow and blue) gives a secondary color (green), 
but the addition of the the third primary (red) tends to reduce the whole to a 
grey and “‘dirties” the painting. In the eighteenth century, most painters accepted 
the proposition that a workmanlike artist should conceal the marks of his labor. 
Painting manuals warn against “tormenting” the colors (that is, mixing them 
together too much, once they have been laid on the canvas). 

The same problem occurs in the painting of flesh. The addition of blue to a 
a flesh tint composed of red and yellow gave only a neutral grey, and not blue- 
tinted flesh. William Hogarth (1697-1764) explained the difficulty explicitly. 
Besides black and white, there are but three original colors, the rest being com- 
pounded of these. “‘I am apt to believe,” he says (The Analysis of Beauty [London, 
1753], p. 120), “that the not knowing nature’s artful, and intricate method of 
uniting colors for the production of the variegated composition, or prime tint of 
flesh, hath made coloring, in the art of painting, a kind of mystery in all ages. . . .” 
And he uses a painting by Rubens to illustrate 


what indeed is known to every painter, that had the colors there seen so bright and sepa- 
rate, been all smooth’d and absolutely blended together, they would have produced a 
dirty grey instead of flesh color. The difficulty then lies in bringing blue the third original 





"1 Fontaine, op. cit., pp. 97-8; cf. De Piles, op. cit., p. 311. 
22 Schmid, op. cit., p. 32. 
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color, into flesh, on account of the vast variety introduced thereby; and this omitted, all 
the difficulty ceases . . . (p. 122). 


He, however, did not resolve the difficulty, though his efforts to do so resulted 
in at least one masterpiece, The Shrimp Girl, that seems to anticipate in some 
ways the colorists of a century later. His paintings sometimes show a greenish 
half-tint which possibly resulted from an actual use of blue; and this greenish 
half-tint became customary during the latter part of the eighteenth century, for 
example, in the work of Drouais (1725-1775). However, it reduced the effect of 
roundness, green being a warmer color than blue; and David and Reynolds and 
their followers returned to the use of black.” 

As long as painters were advised to “finish” their pictures carefully, blending 
the colors together to conceal the marks of their labor, the bringing of a “third 
original color” into combination with the other two remained a problem. It was 
in this way that the painter was woven around with a cocoon of preconceptions 
that bound him hand and foot. The dogma of the local color, the influence of 
of Aristotelian color theory, the pedagogical subordination of color to chiaroscuro, 
the rival claims of two procedures derived from different techniques, the meta- 
physics of Le Brun, these formed a consistent conceptual system all the strands 
of which had to be snipped more or less simultaneously in order to reach freedom. 

V 

To trace in its entirety the history of the emergence of the butterfly would 
extend the discussion to unwieldy lengths and pass beyond the limits set by the 
title, the understanding of color, for the process required modification of the 
entire concept of what a painting might be, including composition and the defi- 
nition of artistry. One eighteenth-century development, however, effected in 
great measure through the influence of a technique other than oil or fresco, lies 
well within our more limited scope. That is the change that occurred in the under- 
standing of the significance of color itself. 

The literary “battle between the Ancients and the Moderns” which began in 
the seventeenth century concerned the relative importance of the rules and 
“sensibility.”” More and more the je ne sais quoi of sentiment came to be invoked 
to justify intellectual positions that could not be defended logically (on the basis 
of premises accepted at the time). Pascal’s pensée, that “the heart has its reasons 
the mind knows nothing of,” echoed throughout the eighteenth century. In 
painting, the battle was fought chiefly in the defense of color. The abbé Dubos, 
in his Réflexions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture (Paris, 1719), resolved the 
dilemma by giving aesthetics a new basis in Locke’s psychology.* Aesthetic 
pleasure, he said, is a sensation that one does not judge but simply admits, 
and which the intellect can only justify after it has been experienced. 

During the eighteenth century there was a sharpening of sensibility in litera- 
ture and in painting. In the Academy itself it was admitted, without relaxing the 


23 Idem. 
%4 See also, Alfred Lombard, L’Abbé du Bos, un initiateur de la pensée moderne (1670- 
1742) (Paris, 1913); G. Bono, ‘‘Une amitié franco-anglaise du XVIII° siécle: John Locke 
et l’Abbé du Bos,”’ Revue de littérature comparée, XXIV, 4 (Oct-Dec. 1950), 481-520. 
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theoretical supremacy of design, that in the use of color a certain je ne sais quoi 
of personal taste was involved. Watteau (1684-1721), at the beginning of the 
century, went farther than most of his countrymen in allowing himself to be 
influenced by Venetian rather than Florentine models. Among French painters 
he became the colorist par excellence, and his influence was tremendous, in spite 
of his short life. Boucher and Fragonard—especially the court painters—re- 
sponded to his example. 

The great stimulus to a heightened sense of color came, however, through the 
example of a medium other than oil. In 1720, the Venetian portraitist, Rosalba 
Carriera, visited Paris, and her astonishing success assured the future popularity 
of pastels for portraits. Pastel color, laid dry on a rough paper with a kind of 
chalky crayon, does not blend in the way oil paint does. True, Quentin de la Tour 
(1704-1788) and Peronneau (1715-1783), who took up the mode, “smoothed” 
their colors into one another in the manner of oil portraits; still the color was 
fresh and clear; and as people became accustomed to the new medium, and as 
artists experimented to try its possibilities, color came more and more to be left 
in the pure patches in which it had originally been laid. (There was a similar 
tendency in the use of oils, as direct painting, alla prima, supplanted the older 
methods of under-painting and glazing in the desire to speed up the production 
of pictures.) By the end of the century, Chardin had produced several self-por- 
traits in pastels in which his use of color anticipated impressionist technique, 
each stroke of the crayon remaining evident. ‘“To paint everything in its true 
tone without painting anything in its own tone,” exclaimed de Goncourt,”* “the 
colorist has risen to this tour de force, this miracle.’ The portraitists especially 
were aware of the significance of their new freedom, concerned as they were with 
the problem of expressing personality. Color was the expression of the artist’s 
sensibility. 


VI 


Although the use of color by painters cannot really be said to have been 
systematized, period styles suggest an underlying agreement in principle. Such 
agreement is based upon a tacitly understood relationship of color to other 
pictorial elements, and on technical presuppositions. There appear to be at least 
five determining factors: (1) formal principles imposed by the artist, (2) meta- 
physical presuppositions of the age, (3) the currently held scientific theories of 
color, (4) pedagogical considerations, and (5) the limitations and possibilities of 
technique. These interact upon one another in myriad ways. From this analysis, 
can any suggestions as to the nature of the artistic process be drawn? 

Sir Joshua Reynolds summed up the state of the art in his day when he dis- 
tinguished, in a note to a translation of Dufresnoy’s De art graphica,”* different 
manners of painting: 


The first may be called the Roman or Florentine manner where colors are of a full and 
strong body, such as are found in the Transfiguration; the next is that harmony which is 





5 art du dix-huititme siécle, 3° éd. (Paris, 1881), 2™° fasc., p. 98. 
*6 The Art of Painting of Charles Alphonse du Fresnoy, trans. William Mason (London, 
1783). 
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produced by what the Ancients called the corruption of the colors, by mixing and break- 
ing them till there is a general union in the whole, without anything that shall bring to 
your remembrance the Painter’s palette, or the original colors; this may be called the 
Bolognian stile, and it is this hue and effect of colors which Ludovico Carracci seems to 
have endeavoured to produce, though he did not carry it to that perfection which we have 
seen since his time in the small works of the Dutch school, particularly in Jan 
Steen, where art is completely concealed . . . The last manner belongs properly to the 
ornamental stile, which we call the Venetian, where it was first practised, but is perhaps 
better learned from Rubens; here the brightest colors possible are admitted, with the two 
extremes of warm and cold, and those reconciled by being dispersed over the picture, till 
the whole appears like a bunch of flowers (Note XLIII, p. 102). 


Reynolds divided the history of oil painting arbitrarily into schools or styles, 
for he considered each manner formally, as if it had an absolute existence, which 
it does formally. However, each style is identified by its way of dealing with 
color; and what he calls the Bolognese manner developed historically during 
the seventeenth century, especially in Italy, in an attempt to reconcile the con- 
flict between the Roman and Venetian manners. It is significant that Bologna 
lies geographically between Venice and Florence; and the ‘‘corruption”’ or break- 
ing together of colors characteristic of the Bolognese manner was precisely the 
result of an effort to combine the “full and strong body” of Florentine color with 
the brilliant but “unsmoothed”’ bunch-of-flower technique used by the Venetians 
where art was least concealed, complicated as this was by rival conceptions of 
chiaroscuro. 

The real importance of Reynolds’ note lies in the equal recognition he gives 
to more than one style. Throughout the eighteenth century the young artist 
had been counseled to imitate the best to be found in either manner of painting, 
Florentine or Venetian, to produce a clear design well colored. Reynolds declares 
that the various manners will not mix (p. 105), admitting the Bolognese com- 
promise as a third autonomous style. Implicit in his statement '(though he did not 
develop his thought to such a conclusion) is the notion of the work of art as a 
conceptual system, a unity made up of mutually dependent parts, the meaning 
of which depends upen the circumstances of their combination. It is this notion 
that has been given its logical development in twentieth-century painting. 

A painting has a reality of its own, as a painting, which is more than its merely 
physical existence. It is the embodiment of a system of thought in one of its 
manifestations; and the form the picture takes is determined by this way of 
thinking, rather than by a principle of imitation either of a physical object or 
of an exemplar or archetype in the mind. The artist may avail himself of any 
formal principle he wishes in relating color arbitrarily to the subject of his pic- 
ture. If—for example, in contemporary non-objective painting—he can make 
the observer aware of color as a thing-in-itself, as self-justifying, well and good; 
color still has its phenomenal form in a system of thought that determines, or 
limits, its appearance. The artist still is faced with the problem of reconciling 
this use with his conception of art and of life—his life—in their universal aspects. 
He still must solve the problems of technique if he is to achieve a style. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICAN 
NOVEL 


GUSTAV E. MUELLER 


“The motion of the wasted world accelerates just before the final precipice.’ 
William Faulkner, from As I Lay Dying 


The 20th-Century American novel is very impressive, both in its tens of thou- 
sands of pages, in its stylistic quality, and in its social contents. It is a tremen- 
dously serious search foressential values in life. This searchfor values, the critique 
of their failures and their mutual limitations is traditionally known by the name 
of philosophy. There is more significant philosophy in the American novel than 
there is in the output of our philosophy departments. 

American literature is contemporary with European phenomenology and exis- 
tentialism. Phenomenology has broken with the 19th-century preoccupation with 
scientific method; insists on original visions of many essential structures from 
many points of view; and correlates the subjects viewing their world, and the 
worlds viewed as they become evident to the viewer’s vision. Existentialism 
discovers the existing I-am in his solitary responsibility, undisguised by social 
conventions and no longer supported by abstract generalities or certainties. It 
is the tragic sense of life, as Unamuno calls it, to discover your authentic existence 
in the shattering of all that seemed to be reliable before. Every finite existence in 
the world is doomed to fall, to disintegrate, to die, and to be forgotten. If, then, 
reality is identified with finite existences, if there is no genuine transcendence of 
any kind, then the result is a bitter and pointless rebellion—‘“‘no exit.”’ Finitism 
is nihilism. It prevails in 20th-century American literature. 

This bitter gloominess is relieved by superb artistic craftsmanship. For ex- 
ample: Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls has a perfect dramatic structure of 
suspense and tragic resolution as well as a phenomenological language, grasping 
the clear essence of each situation. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby is like a 
subtle scale, balancing two equally dubitable forms of wealth—one of a ruthless 
businessman with rhetorical pretense of culture, and one of an infantile boot- 
legger ‘‘king’’—between them the emptiness of a wasteland of futility and the 
sordidness of poverty—all contemplated in fairness by the narrator, who is the 
tip of the scale. William Faulkner pours out, in an unending stream of creative 
imagination, myths and symbols of his own making so that his Yoknapatawpha 
County becomes more plausible than any geographical South; the power of his 
creative fertility is so great that it obliterates the sad story of a progressive deg- 
radation of a society which at the same time clings to a guilty and dead past. 
In his The Sound and the Fury, different personal and temporal perspectives 
gradually elucidate a complex situation spanning thirty years. Dos Passos’ USA 
is like a modern symphony changing voices, keys, and harmonies—with stories, 
subjective reactions, newsreels, and biographical gems of significant contem- 
poraries; it reflects the vastness of these United States—a vastness which becomes 
a void in which all individuals get lost. They casually and occasionally cross 
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each others’ paths without knowing each other; only the reader knows how little 
they know one another, as ina vacuum in which particles hit each other. None of 
his numerous characters is interesting in and for himself; there are no selves. 
What is interesting is only what happens to them—and what happens is plenty. 

All these authors are exploring shocking aspects of human existence with a 
supreme artistic cunning and courage—making use both of Marxist economic 
and psycho-analytic probing beneath ideological superstructures. Sometimes we 
seem to come closer to animal than to human psychology; for example, in Philip 
Wylie’s Generation of Vipers or Opus 21, and intentionally in Aldous Huxley’s 
Ape and Essence. But the great novelists achieve, as all great artists achieve, a 
felt vision of life so encompassing and moving, that the great aesthetic love for 
men triumphs through all their tears and sneers, 

This reminds me of a story by Herman Hesse. Faust wants to be entertained 
and Mephisto lets him listen to the 20th century. How nice to know, Faust ex- 
claims, that there is music even in hell. 

The freedom of mind, which is practiced by these authors and is acquired by 
the reader, is in itself a great philosophical achievement. This freedom must not 
be confused with democracy; many Americans say “‘democracy’”’ when they mean 
freedom. Our sacred American Constitution, guaranteeing freedom and the 
moral-legal equality of individuals in spite of their obvious natural-social inequal- 
ities, is not the result of any “‘people’s rule,”’ but the work of a choice group of 
aristocratic intellectuals, steeped in philosophy. I do not say American or 
European philosophy, because philosophy tolerates no such adjectives. Democ- 
racy at best tolerates freedom, but if freedom is in the way of the many, or ma- 
jority sentiments, it is doomed. 

Let us first look at the intellectual-academic climate. A professor in an Ameri- 
can college can hardly gain much joy or comfort out. of such books as Thorstein 
Veblen’s Higher Education in America, Upton Sinclair’s Goosestep, Albert J. 
Nock’s Theory of Education in the United States, the description of “‘student”’ 
life in Thomas Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel, Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, or 
Willa Cather’s The Professor’s House. The university is presented as the imitation 
of a factory, “run” by business men like a business; rewarding dullness, docility 
and conformity; punishing brilliance, boldness, critical thinking, or originality. 
As to “student”’ life, here is a description from Upton Sinclair’s Goosestep: 


We know the ideal American college student. He comes from our best families, his fig- 
ure is tall and straight, and his features regular and blank. . . . He is thoroughly skilled, 
however, in every form of play, and has been raised in a system of conventions which 
constitute ‘‘good manners.’’ He comes to college to spend the four pleasantest years of his 
life in the company of his social equals. His father and big brothers before him have be- 
longed to the right clubs, and are prominent in the alumni association. 

There is only one thing wrong with this four years of paradise, and that is a lot of fool 
pedants and bookworms, who think they have something to do with running the college, 
and worry a fellow to death. . . . The young gentleman in college regards these pedants 
as his natural enemies, and the outwitting of them is one of his entertainments.' 


1 Upton Sinclair, Goosestep, 2nd ed. (published by the author, 1923), p. 356. Quoted by 
permission of the author. 
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This anti-intellectual tradition which dominates and corrupts our so-called 
higher education is seen as a vulgar pragmatism. (I do not mean William James!) 
It subordinates truth to practice, reason to practical whims and exigencies. It 
denies and hates truth and the cultivation of it, which should be the center of 
learning. This sort of pragmatism cannot assume leadership in human culture. 
Santayana’s novel The Last Puritan puts it this way: 


... that they hate to think! They are too busy, too tired; or if they half form an opinion 
in spite of themselves, they won’t take the trouble to express it accurately, or to defend 
it. They laugh at what people think, even at what they think themselves, and respect only 
what people do. Yes, my dear, and beneath that horrid cynical scepticism, there is some- 
thing deeper still. They are afraid of the truth!? 


And Albert J. Nock: 


A few months ago, an Italian nobleman, one of the most accomplished men of Europe, 
told me he had a curious experience in our country. He wondered whether I had made 
anything like the same observation, and if so, how I accounted for it. He said he had been 
in America several times, and had met some very well educated men, as an Italian would 
understand the term; but they were all in the neighborhood of sixty years old. Under that 
age, he said, he had happened on no one who impressed him as at all well-educated. I told 
him that he had been observing the remnants of a pre-revolutionary product, and coming 
from a country that had . . . Mussolini, he should easily understand what that meant; 
that our educational system had been thoroughly reorganized, both in spirit and in 
structure, about thirty-five years ago, and that his well-educated men of sixty or so 
were merely hold-overs from what we now put down, by general consent, as the times of 
ignorance—hold-overs from pre-fascist days, if I might borrow the comparison. ‘But’, I 
went on, ‘our younger men are really very keen; they are men of parts, and our schools 
and universities really do an immense deal for them. Just try to come round of them about 
the merits of a bond issue or a motor car, the fine points of commercial ice-caking or re- 
tail shoe merchandising, or the problem of waste motion involved in brick-laying or in 
washing dishes for a hotel, and you are sure to find that they will give a first-rate account 
of themselves and they reflect credit on an educational system that turned them out.’ 
My friend looked at me a moment in a vacant sort of way, and presently said that pro- 
ficiency in those pursuits was not precisely what he had in mind when he spoke of educa- 
tion. ‘Just so,’ I replied, ‘but it is very much what we have in mind. We are all for being 
practical in education.’® 


This critique of vulgar pragmatism as corrupting the academic situation 
illustrates the general problem which consists in this: These writers revolt against 
all the major and official American traditions, of which ‘“‘pragmatism”’ is one. But 
they see this revolt as a hopeless fight; they are swimming “upstream,” as 
Ludwig Lewisohn entitles one of his books. The books become more bitter and 
joyless, as we move from the “social gospel’’ of John Dewey and the 1910 reform 
novels, through the gay satire of Sinclair Lewis and H. L. Mencken in the twenties 
to the utterly disillusioned forties. An occasional humor, especially in William 
Faulkner, is pathetic and grotesque. Many express their protests by voluntary 
exile, such as Henry Adams, Henry James, T. 8. Eliot, Gertrude Stein, Ernest 


2 George Santayana, The Last Puritan (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 
105. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 

3 Albert J. Nock, Theory of Education in the USA, Humanist Publication No. 13 (Chi 
cago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949), p. 66. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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Hemingway, Edith Wharton, and George Santayana. Thomas Wolfe died from 
exhaustion at the age of 39. He describes his process of alienation in You Can’t 
Go Home Again, showing how a greedy, ugly, corrupt business community 
violently reacts to the literary mirror held up against it. This society does not 
respect art, doesn’t even know what art is, and does not expect its artists to 
mature. Many give up, discouraged; others fizzle out, or sell out. 

Beside “pragmatism,’”’ there are four main American traditions which are 
criticized: first, “Christianity”; second, “‘capitalism’’; third, egalitarian democ- 
racy; fourth, the transcendentalism and idealism of Freedom and Reason from 
Emerson to Charles Peirce and Josiah Royce. 

1. Christianity is mostly conspicuous by its absence. In all the books I have 
read, there is not a single major figure to whom it means anything, with the 
exception of Santayana’s The Last Puritan. But this Catholic convert is never- 
theless bracketed by the author, who says that “religion is a poetry which is 
believed to be real ... some good sound tough illusion to buoy him up.” 

If it is treated at all, it is something which one has been exposed to as a child, 
and which one is shedding without loss, as in Dos Passos’ USA. In Dreiser’s 
American Tragedy, it appears as a shabby, sweetisa, thoughtless, hypocritical, 
and inconsequential sectarianism. 

J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye catches another well-known American 
caricature of Christianity. We all know the essentially vulgar, vociferous, back- 
slapping salesman, who confuses his beaming personality with Christian “serv- 
ice.’’ Salinger describes such an undertaker who speaks in the college chapels to 
the boys. He tells them to do successful business together with Jesus and to be 
a regular guy as Jesus was. He insists that they should not be afraid to ask Jesus 
anything at any time, even while driving. He, for one, is not afraid to ask Him 
to send him fifty more stiffs. His ‘“‘message”’ is greeted with the Bronx cheer. 

In Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt and Elmer Gantry, there are satires on slick, comfor- 
table, and flowery bourgeois ministers or ridiculous big-scale revivalists com- 
bining biblical-Paulinian orthodoxy with emotional mass-appeal and with 
money-making; Sinclair Lewis’ “Billy Monday’’: I illustrate the flowery kind 
with a passage from Santayana’s The Last Puritan: 


The music was classical and soothing, the service High Church Unitarian, with nothing 
in it either to discourage a believer or to annoy an unbeliever. What did doctrines matter? 
The lessons were chosen for their magical archaic English and were mouthed in a tone 
of emotional mystery and unction . . . would praise the virtues and flatter the vanity of 
the congregation, only slightly heightening the picture by contrast with the sad vices and 
errors of former times or of other nations....An Easter sermon on the Resur- 
rection might prudently avoid all mention of Christ.... Instead the preacher 
might blandly describe the resurrection of nature in the spring, the resurrection of sci- 
ence in the modern world, and the resurrection of heroic freedom in the American char- 
acter.‘ 


But the American 20th-century novel is not only post-Christian, but also, 
for the most part, non-religious, 7f religion is defined as the response of faith 
to an absolute Beyond revealing itself as the transcendent ground of all finitudes. 


‘Santayana, op. cit., p. 19. 
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One of the few exceptions I have found is the following quotation from William 
Faulkner’s The Bear: 


Because He told in the Book how He created the earth, made it and looked at it and 
said it was all right, and then He made man. He made the earth first and peopled it with 
dumb creatures, and then He created man to be His overseer on the earth and to hold 
suzerainty over the earth and the animals on it in His name, not to hold for himself and 
his descendants inviolable title forever, generation after generation, to the oblongs and 
squares of the earth, but to hold the earth mutual and intact in the communal anonymity 
of brotherhood, and all the fee He asked was pity and humility and sufferance, and en- 
durance and the sweat of his face for bread.® 


Faulkner’s Negroes and poor whites, of course, always talk in Christian language, 
and in The Sound and the Fury, there is a rollicking Negro revival sermon. 

As to Judaism, Faulkner says: The Jew is “forever alien: and unblessed: a 
pariah about the face of the Western earth which twenty centuries later was 
still taking revenge on him for the fairy tale with which he had conquered it.’’* 

2. The illusion that the whole economic life of a nation is there for the sake 
of an unlimited and unscrupulous profit-making,’ leading to the concentration 
of more and more economic power in fewer and fewer “‘interlocking-directorates,”’ 
to quote Upton Sinclair, is of course a very prominent problem in many of these 
novelists. Joseph Hergesheimer completely accepts wealth as the standard of 
human excellence; it provides a plush, luscious background for blasé, exotic 
luxury; yet even he, in Cytherea, his best book comes close to self-irony. His hero 
destroys the reality of his family life by his perverse love for an exotic doll. But 
most authors are dazzled by Marxism and therefore fail to understand that cap- 
italism is not simply identical with the “‘profit-motive,” “the almighty dollar.” 
Dos Passos, Steinbeck, Upton Sinclair, Faulkner, and Hemingway are unanimous 
in this anti-profit protest. Sinclair’s Jungle is an unsurpassable record of exploi- 
tation of the workers as well as the consumer, for the sake of a brutal inhuman 
profiteering. Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath is the major reaction against the capi- 
talistic depression of the 1930’s, but his ‘‘Joads’”’ are so unconscious of what has 
hit them that they can only think of taking to the road to “go West” as their 
ancestors had done. Jack London’s numerous best-sellers most prominently 
symbolize this confused escapism mixed with equally confused rebellion: The 
Call of the Wild, one of London’s best, is a significant title. His escapades blend 
infantile regression with disgust at a mechanized social routine; Nietzsche’s 
“blond beasts’ and “‘supermen”’ (taken literally), cohabit with Darwin’s “animal 
ancestors’ and beget the idolized ‘“‘proletarian”’ of Marxism. Also torn between 
acceptance and revolt are writers like Theodore Dreiser who detests the ugliness 
of poverty and is both fascinated and frustrated by millionaires who are no less 
vulgar than his plain folks. Edith Wharton’s millionaires on Fifth Avenue, in 
Age of Innocence, are pictured satirically as helpless victims of their own business 
system, which has caught them in the meshes of its competitive so-called eco- 


5 William Faulkner, ‘‘The Bear’’ from Go Down Moses, 2nd ed. (New York: Random 
House, 1942), p. 257. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
‘ Ibid., p. 291. 
7™Cf. my Dialectic (New York, 1953), p. 125. 
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nomic laws. As soon as one member loses his wealth, all human contact immedi- 
ately snaps; he is as good as dead. 

Sinclair Lewis, who dedicated his Babbitt to Edith Wharton, continues in a 
similar satirical vein; what makes Babbitt so wonderfully funny is that this 
hollow, go-getting business booster believes that he is the paragon of a human 
culture and the peak of “Progress.” That he is, nevertheless, not too sure of that, 
and of himself, makes him hysterically afraid of any critical thinking, which 
might remind him of reality. One illustration of this anti-capitalistic writing is a 
passage from Sinclair’s Jungle which should suffice: 


The pace they set here, it was one that called for every faculty of a man—from the 
instant the first steer fell till the sounding of the noon whistle, and again from half-past 
twelve till heaven only knew what hour in the late afternoon or evening, there was never 


one instant’s rest for a man, for his hand or his eye or his brain . . . every man lived in 
terror of losing his job, if another made a better record than he. So from top to bottom 
the place was simply a seething cauldron of jealousies and hatreds . . . other men, who 


worked in tank-rooms full of steam, and in some of which there were open vats near the 
level of the floor, their peculiar trouble was that they fell into the vats; and when they 
were fished out, there was never enough of them left to be worth exhibiting—sometimes 
they would be overlooked for days, till all but the bones of them had gone out 
to the world as Durham’s Pure Leaf Lard!? 


3. The socialistic belief, best represented by Upton Sinclair and James Farrell, 
reached its peak before the First World War, under the leadership of Eugene 
Debs. The war broke it—the major theme in Dos Passos; it flared up again in the 
early “red 30’s” asa reaction to the depression. It seemed that all would be well 
if one would only expropriate the “tycoons” and turn the economic production 
and distribution over to the State and to the common man. 

This blended with the old American tradition of an egalitarian democracy, 
idealizing equal conditions of prosperity for everybody, and an equal education 
for all, over-riding Jefferson’s humanistic ideal of the same educational oppor- 
tunities for different needs and values. 

This blend, however, of the old American egalitarianism of the frontier with 
the rootless and mechanized new masses of industrial cities, held together only 
by external mass organizations, became problematic; the Hitler-Stalin pact of 
two egalitarian and totalitarian regimes became a symbol and was the breaker 
of this socialistic-egalitarianism. 

But the common man had lost his halo already before this symbolic consum- 
mation. William Faulkner says of his Perey Grimm, that he had here created a 
Nazi before Hitler did. The conservative idea that there is a stratification of values 
and talents reappeared in protest against an undifferentiated, classless society, 
particularly in the literary criticism of the New Humanism. In literature, prob- 
ably the best illustration would be the novels of Willa Cather, who mourns the 
loss of cultural integrity in the new society of cheap egalitarianism and commer- 
cialism. The Roman church with its hierarchy becomes her poetic symbol for 
our lost spiritual tradition in Death Comes to the Archbishop. 


8 Sinclair, Jungle (published by the author, 1920), p. 117. Quoted by permission of the 
author. 
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The distrust of egalitarian democracy reaches back and destroys the legend of 
an ideal, paradisaical, good old hometown. Not only Lewis’ Main Street but, more 
effectively, Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio reveal a place full of inartic- 
ulate, feeble-minded individuals, whose day-dreams are caricatures of them- 
selves; there is no genuine communication between them. I think that Anderson 
is more effective, because the all too obvious satirical intent of Lewis is absent. 

Egalitarian democracy developing into an industrial mass-civilization invented 
the standardized American city without architecture, sculpture, or style; one 
just as mechanical, sordid, and boring as every other; all full of plain, ugly, or 
dishonestly imitative churches of around two hundred anti-intellectual Christian 
sects. Babbitt, of course, gets a kick out of this interchangeable hometown: 


But when I get that lonely spell, I simply seek the best hotel, no matter in what town 
I be—St. Paul, Toledo, or K. C., in Washington, Schenectady, in Louisville or Albany. 
And at that inn it hits my dome that I again am right at home. If I should 
stand a lengthy spell in front of that first-class hotel, that to the drummers loves to cater, 
across from some big film theayter; if I should look around and buzz, and wonder in what 
town I was, I swear that I could never tell! For all the crowd would be so swell, in just 
the same fine sort of jeans they wear at home, and all the queens with spiffy bonnets on 
their beans, and all the fellows standing round a-talkin’ always, I’ll be bound, the same 
good jolly kind of guff, bout autos, politics and stuff and baseball players of renown that 
Nice Guys talk in my home town! 

Then when I entered that hotel, I’d look around and say ‘‘Well, well:’’ For there would 
be the same news-stand, same magazines and candies grand, same smokes of 
famous standard brand, I’d find at home, I’ll tell! And when I saw the jolly bunch come 
waltzing in for eats at lunch, and squaring up in natty duds to platters large of French 
Fried spuds, why then I’d stand right up and bawl, “‘I’ve never left my home at all!”’ 
And all replete I’d sit me down beside some guy in derby brown upon a lobby chair of 
plush, and murmur to him in a rush, “Hello, Bill, tell me, good old scout, how is your 
stock a-holdin’ out?’’ Then we’d be off, two solid pals, a-chatterin’ like giddy gals of fliv- 
vers, weather, home, and wives, lodge-brothers then for all our lives! So when Sam Satan 
makes you blue, good friend, that’s what I’d up and do, for in these States where ’er you 
roam, you never leave your home sweet home. 


There is nothing funny in William Faulkner’s Pylon or Death Drag; the rootless, 
mechanized robots of industrialism are portrayed in their sordid brutality and 
ugliness. 

4. The idealism of moral freedom and rational responsibility, believing in the 
dignity and worth of the individual and his cooperative society, is a dominant 
American tradition from Emerson to William Torrey Harris, Charles Peirce, 
Royce, and Whitehead. In literature its classical representative at the turn of 
the century is Henry James. Most of his characters are free agents. They are 
noble and good at heart; even his most naive and crude Americans, like his 
Texan in Paris in The American or his Daisy Miller. His style is always highly 
cultured, smooth, subtle; in retrospect it now seems academic and intellectual. 

In the 20th-century novel, this humanistic idealism becomes a beautiful but 
unrealistic dream. Everywhere, in Dreiser, Lewis, Wharton, Steinbeck, Heming- 
way, Dos Passos, and Faulkner, man isa captive of social circumstances, a victim 


® Sinclair Lewis, Babbitt (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1922), p. 185. Quoted 
by permission of the publishers. 
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of an impersonal mechanical system, a patient of neurotic fixations, driven 
violently by animal instincts, and smothered by a guilty past; ideals which their 
elders lived by are debunked; what seemed reliable in a respectable tradition is 
breaking down and is degraded into empty slogans and high sounding ideology, 
This victimization of man is particularly shown in the many poignant and pun- 
gent descriptions of American soldiers in the two world wars; I only mention 
Faulkner’s Soldiers’ Pay, Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms and The Sun Also Rises, 
Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the Dead, and Thomas Wolfe’s You Can’t Go 
Home Again. A good summary of this is Dos Passos’ satire on the unknown soldier 
in USA: 


In the tarpaper morgue at Chalons-sur-Marne in the reek of chloride of lime and the 
dead, they picked out the pine box that held all that was left of 

enie menie minie moe plenty other pine boxes stacked up there containing what they’d 
scraped up of Richard Roe 

and other person or persons unknown. Only one can go. How did they pick John Doe? 

Make sure he ain’t a dinge, boys, make sure he ain’t a guinea or a kike, 

how can you tell a guy’s a hundredpercent when all you’ve got’s a gunnysack full of 
bones, bronze buttons stamped with the screaming eagle and a pair of roll puttees? 

. . and the gagging chloride and the puky dirtstench of the yearold dead .. . 

The day withal was too meaningful and tragic for applause. Silence, tears, songs 
and prayer, muffled drums and soft music were the instrumentalities today of national ap- 
probation. 


Faulkner’s man, in addition to the skepticism and despair engendered by wars» 
is hopelessly entangled in the guilt of slavery and in unresolvable racial antag- 
onisms from which he cannot extricate himself: 


“Took in what?” he said, ‘“‘Took in washing?’”’ He sprang, still seated even, flinging 
himself backward onto one arm, awry-haired, glaring . . . the pale lips, the skin pallid and 
dead-looking yet not ill, the dark and tragic and foreknowing eyes. Maybe in a thousand 
or two thousand years in America, he thought. But not now! Not now! He cried, not loud, 
in a voice of amazement, pity, and outrage: ‘‘You’re a nigger!”’ . . . Go back north. Marry: 
a@ man in your own race. That’s the only salvation for you—for a while yet, maybe a long 
while yet. We will have to wait. Marry a black man. You are young, handsome, almost 
white; you could find a black man who would see in you what it was you saw in him, who 
would ask nothing of you and expect less and get even still less than that, if it’s revenge 
you want .. . where cotton is planted and grows man-tall in the very cracks of the side- 
walks, and usury and mortgage and bankruptcy and measureless wealth, Chinese and 
African and Aryan and Jew, all breed and spawn together until no man has time to say 
which one is which nor cares! . . . No wonder the ruined woods I used to know don’t cry 
for retribution! he thought: The people who have destroyed it will accomplish 
its revenge... .1! 


Philosophy is as dialectical as life itself: we have to face our negations. Every 
critique implies standards of value. Social protests from drifters and drunkards 
are merely sad and sentimental. But life seen as chaos is saved by virtue of the 
cosmos, the ideal integrity which lies in the ideal form of a genuine work of art. 
The movement of critical reason is the battle of life itself. Reason is both essen- 
tial and existential. 

‘© John Dos Passos, USA (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), p. 468. Quoted by per- 
mission of the author. 


1 Faulkner, “Autumn Delta’? from Go Down Moses, 3rd ed. (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1942), pp. 360-361. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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Hemingway moves from disintegration and impotence in The Sun Also Rises 
to a heroic stoicism in his later work. In the beautiful prose-poem, The Old Man 
and the Sea, man, alone and on his own, faces impossible situations of pain and 
suffering with an absolute courage and integrity. I call it stoic because there is 
no hope of success or redemption in this heroic endurance of life. 

Thomas Wolfe, in his last work, You Can’t Go Home Again, reaches a pro- 
found philosophical understanding of three equally sustaining world-views. One 
is the aesthetic world-view which empowers man to transform the meaningless 
experience into a meaningful spectacle. In this Wolfe affirms the value of his 
own artistic existence in the teeth of his adverse experience. Secondly, he under- 
stands that the moral task to improve life and diminish its suffering is a perennial 
problem on many levels, vital as well as spiritual. The problem is not invalidated 
by the failure of societies or individuals to solve it. Thirdly, he balances this 
moral world-view against the aesthetic within a philosophical contemplation in 
which the tensions of the assthetic versus the practical life of man are seen in an 
eternal order. On this basis, his editor, Ferguson, enjoys the absence of achieve- 
ments without over-rating this temporal importance. There is a philosophical 
serenity in this last Wolfe, which over-arches his pains. 

The last chapter of Look Homeward Angel is the most condensed statement of 
Wolfe’s metaphysics. Eugene Gant, the autobiographical hero of the novel, meets 
his brother Ben at midnight, standing on the front porch of their father’s sculp- 
ture shop—although Ben has just died and been buried. In their conversation, 
experience of externals is derealized, object-thinking is bracketed, to use Husserl’s 
expression. Reality, metaphysical ground is reached and discovered in the soul, 
which is the subject of the earthly substance, universal and individual, essential 
and existential, One in the Many; moving, changing—eternally so—the dialec- 
tical core, model of, and ingress to all reality: 


And in his vision he saw the fabulous lost cities, buried in the drifted silt of the earth. 
... He saw the billion living of the earth, the thousand billion dead: seas were withered, 
deserts flooded, mountains drowned; and gods and demons. . . . But, amid the fumbling 
march of races to extinction, the giant rhythms of the earth remained. . . . His brain was 
sick with the million books, his eyes with the million pictures, his body sickened on a 
hundred princely wines. 

And rising from his vision, he cried: ‘‘I am not there among the cities. . . . 

Then, from the edges of moon-bright silence, Ben replied: ‘‘Fool, why do you look in 
the streets?”’ 

Then Eugene said: ‘‘I have eaten and drunk the earth, I have been lost and beaten, 
and I will go no more.” 

“Fool,”’ said Ben, ‘‘What do you want to find?” 

“Myself, and an end to hunger, and the happy land,’’ he answered... . 

Then, as he thought, Ben said: ‘There is no happy land. There is no end 
to hunger... .” 

“Then I of yours the seeming, Ben? Your flesh is dead and buried in these hills: my 
unimprisoned soul haunts through the million streets of life, living its spectral night- 
mare of hunger and desire. Where Ben? Where is the world?”’ 

“Nowhere,’”’ Ben said. ‘‘You are your world... .’’” 


”? 





1 Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward Angel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), p. 
624. Quoted by permission of the publishers. 
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In conclusion, we turn from philosophy zn, to the philosophy of 20th-century 
American literature. This conclusion is hard and unpalatable, but inescapable: 
What does it all mean? We begin to understand that we must live together with 
what we call evil; that evil becomes evil in opposition against what is held to be 
good; or, evil is the inevitable other side of the moral medal. 

A formal and undialectical ethics used to have valid norms and ideals; what 
did not live up to its standards was ignored, suppressed, or spuriously inhibited; 
evil and inferior tendencies were punished, eradicated, or “kept in their place.” 
They were irrational, and the irrational was outlawed or taboo. There were 
periods, now felt by us as dishonest, when this negative ethics, very sure of it- 
self, seemed to ‘‘work.”’ 

But, in this century, the irrational emerges defiantly and demonstrates, in 
individual neuroses and in collective regressions, that the prohibitive ideals of 
the undialectical ethics are powerless to dam the irrational inundations of the 
individual and historical scene. Individuals are driven to isolation and desper- 
ation; masses become atavistic or primitive and are no longer able to follow 
critical, discriminating leaders. 

If the irrational is not recognized as the nocturnal or subconscious natural 
root of human existence, it will take its revenge on those who ignore or suppress 
it. Irrationalism triumphs in collective acts of aggression, destruction, resent- 
ment, scape-goating projections of its own blind fury on symbolic victims. 
Dialectical ethics, therefore, must assimilate and recognize in a total view of 
reality the power of the irrational pole. This remains evil and self-destructive, 
but the self learns to live with it. 

The animal, subconscious, and inhibited impulses in human nature are limiting 
the enlightened, cultural, conscious, and regulating functions of the soul. Our 
writers do their utmost to describe the dark brother in ourselves and make him 
see himself in their mirror. In seeing himself in their mirror he is tamed. 

The same metaphysical revolution can be literally “illustrated” in 20th-century 
painting. The idyllic ‘“‘nature’”’ of conventions is gone. The new vision of reality, 
aided by microscopic discoveries of strange substructures and telescopic dis- 
closures of an astronomic chaos (no “twinkling, twinkling little stars’’), is em- 
bodied in painting without conventional objects, without subjective perspectives 
(the pride of the Italian Renaissance), and without guided directions. 

A philosophy true to this situation can be neither a monism nor a dualism. 
A monism of the irrational is impossible, because irrational rebellions pre-suppose 
rational-moral standards, protesting against which the irrational becomes ir- 
rational. A pan-irrationalism or vitalism would have to claim that its vision is 
true, but a true understanding of the irrational is never irrational. A monism of 
the rational-moral ideal, on the other hand, is illusory, a fool’s paradise—‘“all is 
well and good’’—for which one may piously vote, but which one can never dem- 
onstrate. The claim that all is rational paradoxically ends in suppressing all 
critical reason or thought. 

Dualism divides reality into light versus dark, good versus evil, rational versus 
irrational, hoping to conquer the negative side by the positive side in the end. This 
tragic struggle is real and good in itself. It always modifies itself, it is always 
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different in different individual situations, but it always remains the same struggle. 
This ethical reality must be respected; ethics cannot impose its demands on 
reality—it is an empty utopianism to demand how we should be in a year or in 
a thousand years. Such illusions are, for example, ‘to make the world safe for 
democracy,” or ‘‘to make this the war to end all wars,” or “white supremacy,” 
etc. Every demand creates its own opposition, casts its own shadow; it is this 
total situation which we must accept, not one of its poles. 

Adequate to the situation is the old and ever-new Socratic-Platonic or Hegelian 
dialectic, which accepts reality as the indivisible and concrete unity of opposites. 
The negative is no less real than the positive pole, and neither the polarities nor 
their unity can be abrogated. This dialectic is the essential existence of man. Reality 
is disclosed and accepted in it. Man, then, has the never-ending and ever-present 
task to discover his limitations, to explore the uncertain, and to cope with the 
threatening irrationality of his true situation. 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE BEAUTIFUL* 
HANS RUIN{ 


Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of beauty, was, according to legend, born of the 
sea foam aphros. If we dare believe Schiller, she arose perfect from the foam of the 
sea, complete in herself, in perfect balance, created by necessity and therefore 
unalterable. That is a thought-provoking characterization. In it is contained 
the conception of beauty which ruled antiquity and whose influence persisted far 
down through time. The beautiful was the nobly beautiful, which had its home in 
the world of perfectly pure form, where everything living was at peace, lifted 
above life’s pettiness and vicissitudes. According to Plato’s conception, the origin 
of the beautiful was to be found in a metaphysical reality, a reality not of this 
world. 


* Translated from Swedish into Danish by Jgrgen Anderson and published in Pers- 
pektiv, Copenhagen. Translated into English by Llewellyn Jones, with the permission of 
the author. 

t Translator’s Note: Hans Ruin, professor of aesthetics in Lund University, Sweden, 
was born in Finland, to which country he still returns for his summer vacations, 
and taught in the University of Helsingfors until he came to Lund in 1945. He is not only 
a student of aesthetics, but much of his writing is creative. On his sixty-fifth birthday, 
Hans Ruin was the recipient of a Festskrift, the contributions to which range from studies 
in aesthetics to personal reminiscences. A writer in the latter category remarks of him 
that ‘‘Hans Ruin has his feet planted in everyday reality, his eyes on the sea’s horizon. 
His Ithaca is called Harligé, an islet in the skerries which in a remarkable way corre- 
sponds to his character, his temperament. It has both the outer skerries’ and the inner 
skerries’ typical characteristics, includes rock formations with storm-bent spruce and 
dwarf pine trees, but as well, in the shelter of magnificent fir trees, a richly verdant and 
flowering woods-and-meadows idyll. It is a blending of wild and cultivated, dark and 
light, which gives to this island its own special character.’’? And this contributor adds 
that no one who has not seen Hans Ruin, like a returned Odysseus, a working fisherman 
with tackle in his hands and his whole mind bent on earth and fishing-grounds, can claim 
to know the man. 

As an aesthetician, Professor Ruin is, in his practice, receptive to the modern and ex- 
perimental in poetry and the other arts, and in his theory he is opposed to all explana- 
tions of art which are'/reductive in their emphasis. One of his major works, unfortunately 
out of print at the moment, is Poesiens Mystik in which poetry is interpreted as more than 
logic. He has argued that even the most realistically-seeming literary art is not at all 
photographic but the expression of an inner vision. 

BrspuiocrapHy: Krigets Aniete (Helsingfors, 1919); Erlebnis und Wissen. Kritischer 
Gang durch die Englische Psychologie (Hfors, 1921 [Academic thesis]); Nutids Konst i Psy- 
kologisk Belysning (Hfors, 1923); Sjdlens Férvarsproblem (Hfors and Stockholm, 1929); 
Gycklare och Apostlar (Helsingfors and Stockholm, 1938 [Translations into Dutch, 1936, 
and German, 1937]); Poesiens Mystik (Hfors and Stockholm, 1935); Val Métt Europa! 
(Hfors and Stockholm, 1938 [Dutch translation, 1939]); Vakt och Vanmakt (Hfors and 
Stockholm, 1940); Rummet med de Fyra Fénstren (Hfors and Stockholm, 1940); Ett land 
Stiger Fram (Hfors and Stockholm, 1941); Det Finns ett Leende (Hfors and Stockholm, 
1946); I Konstens Brannspegel: Frdn Impressionismens Rojvist till Diktaturernas (Lund and 
Helsingfors, 1949); Drémskepp i Torrdocka (Stockholm and Hfors, 1951); Sju Ogonblick 
och Ndgra Reflexioner (Goteborg, 1952); Det Sjunkna Hornet (Stockholm, 1956). 

Hans Ruin: utgivits till Hans Ruins sextiofemdrsdag, Daniel Hjorth, ed. (Malmé, 1956). 
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An impression of how obstinately this beauty-concept persisted may best be 
gained from the two 17th-century French dramatists Corneille and Racine. Their 
tragic heroes are not dependent upon the material conditions of life. They are 
victims of the storms of passion and so succumb to them, but, nonetheless, they 
move at an atmosphereless elevation. They have nothing of the human animal 
in them. The tragic hero may be neither old nor poor, sick nor in any way de- 
formed. A King Lear is never encountered on classicism’s stage. In this matter 
it goes even farther than the Greek drama. Oedipus is likewise to be found among 
Corneille’s heroes, but differs at one crucial point from his prototype in Sophocles: 
Corneille’s Oedipus is not seen with eyes plucked out, stumbling upon the stage. 
Corneille has told us why in his preface to the play: ‘“The strange portrayal of 
how the unfortunate king plucks out his eyes, indeed, the whole spectacle of 
these plucked-out eyes with the blood running down from them over his face, 
the whole episode which constitutes Act V in Sophocles’ drama, is bound to 
impress our ladies unfavorably. I have therefore sought to remedy this excess.”’ 

This beauty-concept, which stood inalterable, was associated with yet another 
prejudice. One must take care to observe the rules of the so-called high style: 
namely, to avoid mixing the elevated with the commonplace, low, and trivial. 
This is no longer done, for the beauty which cannot bear juxtaposition with any- 
thing ugly or imperfect has gradually disappeared from the artistic output. Noble 
and harmonious people and “elevated’’ nature-motifs, fine views, sunsets, moon- 
light nights, are nothing to our artists, who give that sort of thing a wide berth 
and instead have rallied around something else, an approach to which, however, 
had been observable in earlier periods. 

In medieval Christian art and literature, an attempt had been made, on the 
basis of Gospel teaching, to get the low and commonplace to associate with the 
elevated. Later on, in the 16th century, Rabelais and Montaigne had rebelled 
against the hard and fast usage relative to the separation of the elevated and the 
low, even if at this early stage of development they did not succeed in breaking 
down the convention. They advocated a mixture of styles and both—independ- 
dently of each other—sought support for their bold thrust in one and the same 
long overlooked literary episode in model antiquity. They cited a scene, which 
posterity has continued to fasten upon, in Plato’s Banquet. Along in the small 
hours, the gods’ darling Alcibiades enters the banquet hall and delivers a pane- 
gyTic on Socrates in which he contrasts Socrates’ ugly, flat-nosed exterior with 
his inner beauty and wisdom. Socrates, he says, is like the sort of silenus or satyr 
statue which when opened proves to have a small god inside. Rabelais cites 
the comparison primarily to make his readers realize that there is something 
besides clowning in his own works, but Montaigne aimed yet farther. He took as a 
starting-point Socrates’ simple, concrete talk, so full of examples and comparisons 
from everyday life, and, on this basis, Montaigne revealed a new motif-world, 
in which one glimpses a new beauty seen in the broken light of everyday life. 
He shows the reader poor and lonely people, weighed down by cares and sorrow, 
who sit head sunk in hands but whose features are nonetheless stamped by forti- 
tude and calm. It was no longer the simple or noble beauty that was associated 
with these impressions but the broken beauty, which lives next door to the ugly 
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and contains both pleasurable and unpleasurable elements—as opposed to perfect 
beauty, which is pleasurable only. 

But the innovation was still a long way from having penetrated, as may be 
seen from an utterance from the end of the 17th century by La Bruyére, that 
great and, in the opinion of many, revolutionary author of maxims for life. He 
wants to inculcate the idea that the peasants, who save us others the trouble of 
sowing, tilling, and harvesting, deserve ‘“‘not to lack that bread which they them- 
selves have sowed.” He describes how black they can get, these strange animals, 
males and females together, when, bent to the ground, they move across the 
fields, and how burned by the sun they were. (Fashion in those days prescribed 
whiteness as finest.) However, he added that they still had an articulate voice of 
sorts, and that when they stood up they revealed a human face. In other words, 
La Bruyére went no farther than to maintain that behind the ugly was still to be 
found humanity. The idea that the ugly could also be beautiful did not as yet 
exist. 

Since then our emotional life has achieved greater breadth, we have grown 
familiar with complex feeling. We have learned to find in one and the same 
manifestation a source of both pleasure and displeasure. This development 
dominated the 18th-century’s sentimental poetizing. Introspection became a sort 
of fine tube sunk for purposes of enjoyment into the individual’s own pain. 
But, historically considered, this “sentimentality” is at the same time only a 
single aspect of a comprehensive expansion of the emotional life in which our 
susceptibility to complex feelings has been under continuous development through 
Sturm und Drang and Romanticism to modern Realism and Naturalism, and to 
contemporary inner monologue. Concurrently, broken beauty has assumed ever 
more varying forms. 

Readers of Zola’s novel Germinal (1884) may remember the scene in which 
Etienne, the young worker with the revolutionary ideas, sees the working-girl 
Catherine undress in the miner Maheu family’s bare, common sleeping room. 
“When the last petticoat fell, she stood in her pale whiteness, in the snow of the 
anaemic blond, and he felt agitated every time he saw her. Although hands 
and face were already worn, he saw her as if dipped in milk from feet to neck, 
where the brown skin broke the white and formed a sort of necklace of amber.” 

Beauty can hardly come closer to the ugly. The whole room space is occupied 
by beds. The air is thick with beer and sweat, with lamp-oil, kohlrabi, bad breath, 
and wet clothes. But the appalling ugliness reinforces, if anything, what is 
beautiful in the young woman. Her beauty is like light extracted from darkness. 
To be sure, the ugly has long been recognized as a contrast-factor in art, but the 
beautiful in Catherine derives from what is in the broadest sense of the word a 
“moral” quality. Catherine has but little of conventional beauty: she bears the 
marks of hard and premature work and this not on hands and face alone. A 
painful puberty is delineated in those small, hard breasts. She represents life’s 
hard beauty, which, while you look at her, becomes the utmost beauty imagi- 
nable. In the very text the transformation takes place, since what has just been 
called ‘‘worn,”’ namely the brown hardness of her face, is transformed by the 
sharp line of demarcation from the whiteness into “a necklace of amber.’’ This 
is beautiful—in the broken beauty tradition. 
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This broken beauty has kept extending its boundaries. A number of things 
which earlier generations considered ugly now fali within broken beauty’s domain, 
A dissertation of the year 1909 mentions as absolutely ugly animals the pig, the 
hippopotamus, the dachshund. To this view we cannot subscribe. “‘To love the 
ugliest animal,” a modern poet has said, “became in legend a handsome 
sacrifice and as a reward a spell was broken—the hideous toad turned into a 
prince.” But the ugly no longer needs to be transformed. If the toad breathes and 
hops in the half-light of the grass, that is enough in itself and no spell need be 
loosed. 

Much had happened in art before such a point of view became possible. In a 
legend retold by a classic Persian poet, one reads how Jesus in his wanderings here 
on earth once stopped before the rotting carcass of a dog. The multitude turned 
away from the sight, but it had not escaped the attention of Jesus that even in 
decay there was a remnant of something perfect—the pearl-white teeth. It is 
impressions of this sort that have burned their way to the attention of artists 
as they have grown aware of the stamp of the perfect even upon the ugliest 
things. 

And now we may take the full step from broken beauty to the indisputably 
ugly, which has also entered the domain of aesthetics. How this came about may 
in some measure be accounted for by the definitions of the beautiful which were 
current in 19th-century aesthetics. 

Such writers as Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Vischer, defined the experience of 
beauty as the recognition of the universal idea in the individual. That is obscure 
talk to us, who see no opposition between idea and phenomenon, but their 
speculative apparatus is not hard to free oneself from. What they were trying to 
express was that in the beautiful, in the aesthetic object, the essence of the thing 
is expressed. The aesthetically significant is that which brings out in a thing what 
is characteristic of the thing. 

The word ‘characteristic’ has come to play a large part in the aesthetics of our 
day. As an artistic principle it has come to rank above the beautiful. And through 
it the ugly also gained entrance into art as the characteristically ugly. Of this I 
shall give an example taken from a Balzac novel written as early as 1834, Le 
Pére Goriot, which Erich Auerbach analyzes in a similar context in his distin- 
guished book Mimesis: Darge-Stellte Wirklichkeit in der abendlindischen Liter- 
ature which describes how the boarding-house landlady Madame Vauquer makes 
her entrance into the dining-room of a morning. The room is in its full glory at 
seven o’clock when Madame’s cat arrives, a moment before her mistress, jumps 
on the shelves, sniffs at the milk in the bowl and purrs. Immediately afterwards, 
Madame Vauquer appears, arrayed in her tulle nightcap, from under which 
emerge her unkempt false curls. She is in worn-out bedroom slippers, which flap 
behind her. Her old round head, from which the nose projects like a parrot’s 
beak, her small pudgy hands, her body which is fat asa church rat’s, her immense 
heaving bosom, all harmonize with this room, crawling with misery, whose hot, 
foul air Madame Vauquer inhales without oppression. 

This suffocating atmosphere soaks into the pores of one’s skin, through all 
one’s senses. Consistently, the correlation between Madame’s person and the 
boarding-house is underlined. Her slip hangs down and is as ugly as one could 
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wish, but in it the impression is finally summed up. It has acquired aesthetic 
justification as characterizing symbol; it has become a manifestation of what 
has been termed ‘“‘unity of the milieu.” 

The role of the ugly in 19th-century art was also motivated morally and socially, 
It was employed as a weapon in the social war waged by writers and artists. But 
as always in aesthetic matters a motive transfer took place. What was previously 
a means became an end in itself; yes, it gradually became possible to speak simply 
of the preference for the ugly in modernart. Without the ugly we are in fact unable 
to apprehend life to the. full and take in the whole gamut of emotion, which is 
our portion in life and its premise. 

I have mentioned the beautiful, broken beauty, and the ugly, but these are, 
of course, only names and labels—stages of development which I have chosen to 
indicate in this way. The essential thing is that a development has taken place, 
one which affects both our conception of man and our sense of beauty. Moreover, 
these two cannot be kept separate, as a few examples from dramatic literature 
will show. 

Ancient drama chose men who were half gods—Prometheus, Heracles, Aga- 
memnon, or Oedipus. And far down through the ages, under the influence of 
French classicism, people believed that the role of tragic hero appertained to 
men belonging to the highest class in the community, men burdened with re- 
sponsibility and large tasks. But gradually this requirement crumbled away. The 
hero of tragedy began to descend the social ladder, until, finally, quite ordinary 
persons came to take possession of the stage. 

Into the idea of ‘‘the tragic” there entered, in earlier times, a conception of 
such human goals as at once inspired admiration and terror; a sublime something 
whose power disquieted the spectator. And with this went the idea of a supposed 
guilt which the tragic hero had incurred through the very excess of his ambition. 
One demanded the meaning of existence and found it in the guilt which the tragic 
hero must expiate by his fall. All this has largely become a dead letter. Yes, one 
has even had to withdraw from the last theoretical rampart, namely, the re- 
quirement that the tragic hero at least show firmness and the power to resist; 
hence, in that respect, possess human greatness. But even Gretchen in Goethe’s 
Faust shows little firmness or power to resist, and yet she stands for us as a tragic 
figure. The young Swedish writer Lars Ahlin has told, in a short story collection, 
of a conscript who in a scuffle has chanced to bite off the nose of one of his adver- 
saries. Afterwards he goes off and hangs himself. We see him as a tragic figure. 
His human worth has come alive for us, for to feel so deeply that one can no 
longer live is sublime. But the sublime is here detached from all contexts other 
than the one, annihilation, which is the hardest for us to surmount. Fate is no 
longer a force in the old sense; it is chance, a capricious turn of events. But this 
capriciousness is existence itself and can, in one form or another, strike all of us. 
We tremble with the sense of man’s powerlessness in the face of it. Life presses 
too close upon us with its cynicism, its frigidity, its terrifying blindness. But in 
such measure as we realize that nobody here is safe, there enters into tragic 
poetry an element of enlightenment, purification; catharsis, as Aristotle called it. 
Poetry in its ever less prejudiced and more searching human portraiture has 
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been oriented toward human worth in itself. Underlying the portrayal of ordinary 
persons in tragic roles, as explanation, is the democratic process. What I have 
called transformation of the beautiful has had that general drift. Aesthetic 
development has mainly parallelled other human advances, and, humanly, the 
aesthetic spectrum has acquired a number of new shades. Three hundred years 
ago the French critic Boileau, advocate of noble aesthetics, could not picture 
“the people” otherwise than as grotesquely grimacing creatures in the lowest 
farce style imaginable. Today this “‘noble’”’ view has become low style—in lack 
of sensibility lies the essence of the vulgar. 











ART AND THE PUBLIC: EDUCATION FOR 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING* 


GILLO DORFLES 


In this essay I would like to summarize the present relationship between art 
and the public, and also to identify some of the causes of the uneasiness noticed 
in this field during several decades. I shall refer to social, religious, psychological, 
and ethical causes, as well as aesthetic ones. 

It is not true that the public has withdrawn from all art. Conversely, I be- 
lieve that we have never witnessed before such a “specialization” in artistic 
production as in the present day. It is no longer possible to speak of one music 
or of one poetry; several trends co-exist, opposed to and often ignoring each 
other. 

A large artistic field, which a very expressive German word defines as Kitsch, 
and which is the aesthetic diet of the great majority, is simply ignored by the 
connoisseurs. These do not consider the dime novel, the amateurish landscape, 
and the popular song worthy of a glance. In addition to this lowest art, there 
exists a vast area of “‘middle-brow” art, much diffused among the masses, which 
—even if scorned by the connoisseurs—is granted a certain respect. (Let us 
consider names such as Viki Baum, Bourget, Charles Morgan, Koestler, Stein- 
beck, and a hundred more.) 

There is now a stratification of taste and values, very different from what 
has existed in the past. It is true that in the past it was possible to see the co- 
existence of a style of a previous epoch and a new style of the current epoch in 
the process of affirming itself. (An example of this may be found in the middle 
of the seventeenth century when Borromini had already built his San Carlino, 
while in Rome they nevertheless continued to build ‘“‘neo-Renaissance”’ churches 
such as Santa Susanna and San Carlo al Corso.) But this was a question of styles 
belonging to different epochs, not of a contemporary art intended for various 
cultural levels. I insist on saying ‘‘cultural’’ and not “‘social’’ because our present 
distinction in art, between good, mediocre, or bad taste, is tied in only a very 
limited way to a social cause; instead, it is tied to a cultural one. Churchill and 
his Queen like the kind of art which the avant-garde experts consider mediocre 
in taste and academic, while in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries princes and 
rulers protected the best in art, not the mediocre. 

It has never before been possible to conceive the co-existence of many differ- 
ent “kinds” of painting, such as post-impressionist, non-objective, surrealist, 
and very academic, without the least affinity among them. It is true that for 
some works of art, once reserved for the few, time has brought a certain popu- 
larity (Stravinsky, Kafka, Picasso), but those whose fate has remained un- 
changed, even after official recognition, are more numerous. Indeed we do not 

* One of a series of Matchette Foundation Lectures on the Philosophy of Art, presented 


in Cleveland in 1955. The previous lecture, on ‘(Communication and Symbol in the Work of 
Art,’’ was published in this Journal in March 1957, XV, 3, 289-297. 
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know if Schénberg, Webern, Proust, Joyce, Rilke, and Pound will become 
“popular,” although one could speak of popularity from the very beginning 
in the case of Verdi, Puccini, Galsworthy, etc. The concept, the name itself of 
“popular art” is, indeed, of recent coinage. 

Thus, artistic classes are created whose values are subject to different ap- 
praisals. The very concept of art as unique, true, and good art of a particular 
historical period is falling apart, and this did not happen in the fifteenth century 
nor in epochs farther from us. 

To which art then shall we apply our judgment of good or bad taste? Which 
art is most distant from the public which must be educated for its appreciation? 

Today, there is more production and use of art than in any other epoch. In 
the last fifty years more art has been produced than in many past centuries. 
Surely all of these works are not masterpieces, but there is no doubt that the 
production of posters, comics, films, colored reproductions, newspapers, maga- 
zines, dance music, music on records, etc., has increased immensely. Man is 
surrounded by a real flood of figurations, sounds, and forms which we must 
define as ‘‘artistic,”” but whose value is extremely limited. Besides true art, there 
exists a very large portion of what Malraux! calls non-art or pseudo-art. Clement 
Greenberg? likewise speaks about the relation between leisure and work in mod- 
ern society and about the various artistic categories intended for the different 
levels (high-brow, middle-brow, low-brow), according to a distinction based 
largely on economic-social factors. 

The increase of the ‘‘middle-brow level’ in culture, but the decrease of the 
highest level (according to Greenberg) has caused true art to become an ex- 
clusive dependency of a very few, not even reaching the middle class, whereas 
the masses are fed only with “low-brow” art as it is supplied through radio, 
television, magazine advertisements, and comics. 

This is one of the most typical phenomena of our time whose solution is far 
from being clear. It is useless to claim that in the past also the artist created 
for the few, for the princes and popes, that his was an art for the élite. This art, 
when it came in contact with the people, was not refused but found prompt 
and enthusiastic acceptance. The examples are many. Let us consider only the 
case of the engravings and woodcuts of Diirer. It is known that the engravings 
were meant for a most refined and cultured public; in fact, they contained nu- 
merous mythological and symbolic allusions hardly understandable to the un- 
initiated. The woodcuts, however, were meant for the people and were sold 
right on the benches during market and fair days. But who would dare say now 
that the splendid plates of “The Apocalypse” are of an inferior artistic quality 

‘André Malraux, “Art, Popular Art, and the Illusion of the Folk” (tr. W. Barrett), 
Partisan Review, XVIII (Sept. 1951), 487-495. 

* Clement Greenberg, ‘‘Crisi della nostra civilita,’”’ Aut Aut, No. 19. Greenberg believes 
that industrialized Western culture is divided into “low-brow,” “‘middle-brow,” and 
“high-brow,”’ and that the cultural stratification no longer coincides with that of social 
classes as once was the case. The greatest economic support goes to the lowest level, the 
greatest social support goes to the middle one. He believes a positive solution to the prob- 


lem of high-brow culture can be found in the Industrial Age only in some good example of 


advance-guard architecture where the artistic realization coincides with the economic de- 
mand. 
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or of a different personal style than the copper incisions intended for the hu- 
manists, such as ‘‘Melancolia’’? 

The concepts of talent, genius, and taste coincided. The disciples were in- 
ferior to the master only in degree of quality, not because of a substantial diver- 
sity of taste. Examples such as Diirer’s are countless, and not because the public 
did not then understand “modern art.’”’ Undoubtedly the “old people’’ were 
always shocked by the art of the younger generation, but to a different extent 
and with different consequences. The jump between the two epochs was less 
pronounced than it is now. Around the end of the last century, we witnessed a 
real breach in art, like nothing in previous history. The transition of painting 
from the figurative phase to the non-objective, the transition of music from 
tonality to atonality, the passing of architecture from stone or brick construction 
to that of steel and concrete have indeed been remarkable jumps and have up- 
set, for many decades, the attitude of the public. Today, the largest portion of 
that breach is surmounted, but we must not forget that it happened. All our 
historical evaluation of art and our philosophical speculation must take it into 
consideration. 

The contrast between the taste of the public and that of the artist or the 
connoisseur was not sharp until the first half of the last century. If a separation 
of taste from style was already noticeable at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, one can speak of a genuine breach only at the end of the century. The 
transformation of taste (equivalent to the succession of styles) was much slower 
in former times, being regulated by laws now hardly conceivable—the harmonic 
laws which forbade the use of consecutive fifth and eighth intervals, the laws 
of the unity of space and time in tragedy, the laws concerning architectural 
orders, and so on. There must have been a reason for the persistence of such 
artistic “laws.” Their persistence, together with a belief in the possibility of 
codifying principles of proportion, symmetry, and rhythm, show the persistence 
of a fixed aesthetic situation for long periods of time. They were very often tied 
to magic, religious, and even political factors. Today, art tied to political and 
social factors is inferior art. (See the typical case of so-called ‘‘neo-realism” in 
painting; i.e., the academic reproduction of revolutionary scenes or arguments 
of social propaganda, developed in the last decades in the Soviet Republics.) 
Why? Because those religious, magic, and apotropaic functions which were 
once inherent in art have fallen and have been replaced by other functions 
equally vital. 

Unfortunately, much of our public still believes that some of those laws are 
valid and cannot be broken without hurting the quality of the art work. Let us 
consider the simplest cases, such as “‘life-likeness’” in figurative art, the “re- 
production of the true” in pictorial perspective, consonance in music, and so 
on. Music lends itself particularly well to the illustration of this situation be- 
cause of its quality of an essentially “abstract,” non-eidetic art, whose symbolism 
is almost never of a “representative” type, but is (as Langer suggests) a ‘“‘sym- 
bolism of human sentiment.” A breach did occur in music, however, even if less 
than in the other arts, as Brandi has noted.* It occurred when the abandonment 
of tonality, or of “the center of tonality,” gave freedom to an indistinct flow of 


3 Cesare Brandi, La fine dell’avanguardia e l’arte d’oggi (Milan, 1953). 
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sounds, destroying the deeply imbedded concept of consonance. Today, there 
exist in music, more than in the visual arts and poetry, two distinct kinds of 
taste: one of the experts, and one of the uninitiated. If one wants to study the 
rapid transformations which have become established in “musical taste,’’ one 
will discover how, in the absence of a specific ‘education in listening,” an iden- 
tical aesthetic appreciation is almost impossible. Even jazz music which may 
seem the most pleasing is so because of our conditioning to such music. In the 
same way, perspective seems exact to us only by mere convention. Let us con- 
sider for instance some ancient melody, still written in sonorous systems remote 
from our harmony, codified in the eighteenth century, for example, the songs 
of the Arabs and of the Far East. Even some songs of Cilento (still alive in that 
peninsula at the south of Naples) are probably based on an ancient Greek mode. 
If we compare them to the common but pleasing Neapolitan songs, we will 
notice that these archaic and mysterious sounds, which are now appreciated 
only by the local people of these small, disappearing ethnic islands, seem to be 
extremely unpleasant and discordant to most people of the region, used to the 
popular song in dominant and tonic. On the other hand, they will sound effec- 
tive to cultured and trained ears, which are already used to the atonality of 
modern music. These monodies, surely “‘modal’’ (and thus completely different 
from the usual, tempered, diatonic system of the West), are often accompanied 
on the guitar with chords of the tonic, dominant, or sub-dominant system, ob- 
viously unsuited to the purpose. 

A similar case is that of the so-called ‘‘blue notes” of jazz, especially in im- 
provisations, where the “tonal hesitation” reappears, because of the derivation 
of such music from the five-tone African melodies where the half tone is unknown. 
Corresponding to the third and fifth of our tempered scale, there is a tendency 
to avoid the half tone. Consequently, we have that tonal indeterminateness 
which sounds so characteristic. We have here two examples in which a “popular 
music,” created for the ‘‘masses,”’ is able to assume artistic qualities for the 
élite, only by virtue of a dislocation in time and by maintaining a certain style 
of another epoch. For just this reason it appears ‘‘more modern.” 

Such examples as the songs of Cilento and the “‘blue notes” of jazz are equiv- 
alent to what happens in the field of figurative art with the adoption by Western 
artists of the forms of African statues or idols of the Pacific Islands. One could 
say the same about much ancient and folklore music, such as the six-tone Hun- 
garian songs from which Béla Barték drew with such abundance and skill. 

Another circumstance can enlighten us on the present crisis of art. This is 
the extreme expansion of the means of information. If this causes a flood of 
“good” and “bad” art, it also brings about the elimination of those barriers 
between peoples and continents which, in ancient times, permitted the flourish- 
ing of different artistic forms unknown to each other. The examples offered by 
antiquity of the contemporaneous existence of artistic forms belonging to differ- 
ent civilizations are no longer possible today. That of Castelseprio is typical. 
There, frescoes of the ninth century still retained Hellenistic characteristics at a 
time when Byzantine art was already widespread in the Italian peninsula. It is 
now almost impossible for an inhabitant of the world to ignore what is happen- 
ing elsewhere. The power of modern mechanical means to give extremely fast 
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information will cause the art of the whole worid to develop on a single cultural 
level. 

We have been trying to demonstrate the existence of a “stratification of 
taste” according to different cultural (rather than social) levels. We must, at 
the same time, recognize a spreading out of artistic information among various 
countries. In the past, one could observe a universality of artistic creed (and 
therefore a unity of taste) in the span of a single cultural period—even in the 
presence of different isolated nations and civilizations. Today, we witness a 
spread of artistic forms, due to greater means of communication and, at the same 
time, a loss of universality within the same historical epoch and therefore a 
variety of tastes. 

Some of the factors responsible for the divorce between art and the public, 
and for the consequent misunderstandings of modern art, can be classed as 
social, ethical, technical, and psycho-sensorial. 

First, let us consider the social factors. I have already mentioned some of 
them, giving the example of the “laws” which according to Plato regulated the 
various arts. These laws evidently depended on a social factor. Another social 
cause is the present division into various classes of individuals, able to under- 
stand popular arts or the arts of the élite. I could also cite those negative ex- 
amples in which social or political interference by dictatorial régimes brought a 
deterioration of art as happened recently under nazism and fascism. The fa- 
miliar episode of entartete Kunst (degenerate art) in which Hitler classed some 
of the best modern artists, such as Klee, Kandinsky, Picasso, Mondrian, shows 
again the danger of intervention of state and politics in present-day art. 

But social causes are not limited to such intrusions of the state, acting ex- 
ternally to constrain the normal development of an artistic civilization. They 
include also the transformation of art in the changing of human attitudes and 
behavior according to the level of evolution reached in a certain epoch. The so- 
called periods of decadence and flowering of a civilization are not merely con- 
venient distinctions. Anthropological studies teach us that figurative art, for 
instance, may go through an abstract stage which often coincides with a certain 
level reached by a particular civilization. An interesting example is that of the 
famous Celtic coins made during the Roman Empire, which reproduced natural- 
istic motives of Roman coins in an abstract and emblematic form, evidently 
because of an impulse toward abstraction.‘ Another example cited by Herbert 
Read is that of the Australian churinga’ (sacred stones on which an abstract 
design was carved). 

4 Lancelot Lengyel, L’art gaulois dans les médailles (Seine, 1954). He also demonstrates 
that Celtic coins are not corrupted imitations of Roman models, but are examples of an ar- 
tistic spirituality and an artistic conception opposed to the anthropomorphic Roman one, 
and decidedly turned toward an abstract schematization. The carved images on the coins, 
also partially similar to the Greco-Roman models, display an entirely original plastic 
fantasy. 

bd ~<A Read, Art and Society (London, 1945), p. 31. Here the semantic value of the 
mystic Australian stone is analyzed. Also, Langer speaks about the churinga in Philosophy 
in a New Key (Mentor Books, 1954), p. 121. She compares primitive thinking to the dream 


level: ‘‘the Australian churinga ...are ... dream-symbols found and treasured in waking 
life.” 
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The transformation of taste will often consist in an adaptation of the works 
of art to that formative process which guides and dominates the epoch, and 
which will largely depend on the social structure of the epoch itself. For each 
epoch we are able to verify the presence of an almost typical formal pattern: 
the triangle for the Egyptians, the square for the Greeks, the crescent for the 
Arabs, the pointed arch for the Goths, etc. Such formal necessity will vary with 
the changing of epochs, but should never be considered as something absolute, 
outside the history of society. 

Among the technical causes, the relation between the artistic medium and the 
art work is very close. The availability of new materials, not only in architec- 
ture® but in music, painting, and sculpture, has often revolutionized art, creating 
in certain areas that breach with the art of the nineteenth century, harder to 
overcome than in the past. 

New techniques of reasoning have made possible new philosophical concep- 
tions closy relelated to the scientific, and, in the case of art, they have explained 
the advent of new expressive languages. The new mechanical techniques, on 
the other hand, have opened the way to new arts. The example of the film is 
sufficient. The motion pictures have certainly opened the way for an entire 
range of expressive possibility, allowing the popularization of literary, figurative, 
and sonorous elements. But they become affected by dangerous utilitarian and 
commercial aims. Thus, in the greatest majority of cases, the film is an example 
of bad art and, consequently, of the deterioration of taste, which, because of 
its immense possibility of diffusion, cuts deeply into all social levels. 

Finally, let us consider briefly the ethical and religious factors. The decline 
of religious art, in our time, is directly related to the decline of religion itself. 
This is not the place to analyze the reasons for its decline, but it is an established 
fact that during the last hundred years no religious painting has had artistic 
value except by mere chance. It is beyond our aims to consider if the scant 
religiousness of contemporary man may influence his artistic creativeness. The 
disappearance of religious art, which until the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies represented such a great part of the best painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, is not without significance. As long as a religious basis held together the 
various social classes, forming a single basis for the taste of the prince as well 
as the pauper, it was harder to have a degradation of such taste. Today, religious 
art does not exist, or if it does, is not felt as such except by a small minority. 
The Church can hardly prevent this from happening. We know how vain have 
been the efforts of some inspired Dominicans, such as Fathers Régamey and 
Coutourier, and of a few other priests, who attempted to introduce abstract 
art into the Church. Nor can the few examples of “good religious art,’” such as 
Matisse’s chapel in Vence or Le Corbusier’s in Ronchamp, prove the contrary. 


6 See the works by Lewis Mumford, chiefly Art and Technics, and Giedion’s Space, Time, 
and Architecture. See also Gyorgy Kepes, Language of Vision (Chicago, 1946); and L. Mo- 
holy-Nagy, Vision in Motion (Chicago, 1947). 

7 Cf. Peter Fingesten, ‘‘Toward a New Definition of Religious Art,’’ College Art Journal, 
X, 2 (Winter 1951). Here a distinction between sacred art, religious art, and ecclesiastical 
art is considered and the evolution of the symbolic-iconographic material in Christian and 
pre-Christian religions is analyzed. 
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Among the artistic phenomena directly or indirectly connected with the ethos, 
one should not forget radio and television and, in general, “mechanical” art. 
By these mechanical means of reproduction, man is increasingly made to endure 
a pseudo-artistic work whose reception is only partially voluntary. Many in- 
dividuals rebel against the anonymous control of radio and television program- 
ming. Many try to select, or believe themselves to be selecting, the program. But 
there is no doubt that, through radio and television, people are served with 
music, comedy, dramatic spectacle, etc., whose artistic value is often mediocre 
and apt to condition their taste more than any other means. It is natural that 
radio and television should use especially a kind of easy art, pleasing to the 
ear, already tested and sanctioned by success (and this especially in the countries 
where these media are in the hands of advertising or of the state). We cannot 
expect these media to transmit the latest artistic productions, not yet appraised; 
but we must admit that the taste of the public can often be badly educated 
through them. 

There is another dangerous element in radio and television. This consists in 
two distinct factors: (1) the unwillingness of aesthetic appreciation, (2) the 
falsity of mechanical artistic reproduction. Never before has man been served, 
during meals, in the train, in a crowd, on the beach, etc., such a musical or pic- 
torial flood, often against his will. Although radio or television can be turned 
off or on at will, no one can deny that today, as never before, man is often un- 
willingly exposed to art. This is wholly unfavorable to art itself, which is not 
enjoyed with the attention or the religious interest of the past. And if it were 
true (as it appears from experiments performed under narcosis, and as Aldous 
Huxley imagined in his Brave New World) that man can learn during his sleep, 
without the intervention of his will, one cannot help seeing that the unwanted 
absorption of art, often mediocre, can deeply influence the aesthetic nature of 
man and indoctrinate his taste irremediably. This supports the belief that art, 
as presented by radio and television, loses a great part of its symbolic value, 
just as a religious function loses it when transmitted through these media, be- 
cause of the lack of the magic-creative participation of the spectator or the 
faithful. 

We have mentioned another harmful element: the falsity of mechanical ar- 
tistic reproduction. Radio and television have this in common with other means 
of mechanical reproduction, such as the phonograph, the reproduction of paint- 
ings, etc. Today, the world is flooded with artistic reproductions which even 
attempt to imitate the grain of the canvas and thickness of the colors, often 
achieving surprising effects. Such reproductions are not more or less successful 
man-made copies. They are mechanical replicas, manufactured in thousands of 
identical copies—sometimes inexact. Falsity is at the base of this reproductive 
element. At the beginning, through the normal and honest photograph, a great 
diffusion of masterpieces was made possible. But soon, what had been a reason- 


8 For instance, the reviews Civilita delle Macchine, edited by Leonardo Sinisgalli in Rome, 
and Stile Industria, edited by Alberto Rosselli in Milan. An interesting congress took place 
at the Milanese Triennale in the Autumn of 1954, concerned with industrial design and its 
aesthetic-philosophic aspects other than the technical. 
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able didactic medium, became deceit: a counterfeit of masterpieces, a tool for 
commercial purposes. 

If these are some of the ethical and aesthetic dangers presented by mechani- 
zation in modern life, we cannot help recognizing also the positive sides, made 
possible by mechanical and scientific progress. Actually, art must always reflect 
the conditions of life of the epoch in which it is produced, and there is no doubt 
that, for fifty years or more, a new formal area has been developing whose artis- 
tic value cannot be ignored. I am referring especially to industrial design—to 
that huge area of products mass-produced by machine, which range from elec- 
tric household gadgets to furniture, from utensils to scientific instruments, from 
the watch to the automobile. They represent an immense mine of formal ele- 
ments, partly replacing the products of craftsmanship and partly altogether 
new. 

In considering the panorama of modern art, we should not overlook this realm 
nor the similar one of advertising arts, graphic arts, and the different kinds of 
design. Industrial design already has a large international literature. The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York dedicates periodical reviews to it, and in Europe, 
too, specialized magazines are published which study this problem from the 
practical as well as from the aesthetic point of view.’ How shall we then consider 
these products? It makes no sense to long for the old days when Minoan and 
Inca amphoras, Persian rugs, and Chinese potteries were as beautiful as paint- 
ings or statues. Today, the industrial object has replaced the hand-made one. 
If we agree that it is impossible to make a clear distinction between “applied 
art” and “pure art,” and if we consider modern architecture as “‘art,’”? we must 
agree that the industrial object also is art. I propose, in fact, to accept it inas- 
much as its function leads the way to the creation of new formal patterns. 

Many industrial products present (they do not represent) forms whose re- 
semblance to those of modern sculpture and painting is obvious (Moore, Arp, 
Calder, etc.). This allows us to draw two conclusions: (1) fine art influences 
deeply the industrial product; (2) the industrial object influences fine art and 
helps create what I would like to call the “formative process” of our epoch. 

From what I have tried to explain, we can draw the conclusion that today 
there exists a formal constant in progress, and this constant manifests itself in 
the works of painting, sculpture, and architecture, as well as in those created by 
industry. It is this formal constant which keeps altering the taste of the public. 
Because of the formation of this new taste, the public of tomorrow will perhaps 
be more able to accept other manifestations of modern art which were hard to 
appreciate at first. For this reason, perhaps one can hope that, through an aes- 
thetic impulse, the world of modern mechanics may be redeemed by discovering 
in its own forms—at first merely functional—that beauty which art has lost 
elsewhere. 

This can also explain how and why taste which has deteriorated so much in 
the appreciation of the art work has been maintained and improved in regard 
to the style of the machine. We have only to ask a factory-worker his opinion 
about the shape of a new machine (an automobile for instance) and he will not 
hesitate to give it: not only considering the technical side, but also the aesthetic. 
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The same worker might not feel qualified to give an opinion about a modern 
statue (for instance a mobile by Calder or a “concretion” by Pevsner). He does 
not know that formal patterns are, more or less, the same, and that the same 
judgment can be applied to both: to the industrial as well as the artistic. 

Our age has produced new models, new patterns, which never existed before. 
They must possess that formative something which produces a healthy aesthetic 
judgment and therefore the arising of a new taste. Through the instinctive taste 
applied by the technician to his machine, and through education in seeing the 
work of art, we may find again that universality of taste which was the pre- 
requisite of better periods and which today is a thing of the past. 

It is useless to attack abstract art, twelve-tone music, cryptic poetry, or 
architectural functionalism, identifying them with harmful expressions of our 
civilization. On the contrary, such forms of art represent the only vital area on 
which we can rely, while artistic forms repeating schemes of the nineteenth 
century are nothing but the dead heritage of an outworn age. 

We agree on the seriousness of the crisis which afflicts our age. The only kind 
of art which can correspond to so serious a crisis (not only artistic, but ethical 
and social) is one which has lost the qualities of inter-subjective communication 
which were present in past epochs. On the other hand, it is not by blaming new 
artistic forms, or by closing our eyes to industrial design and graphic art that 
we shall be able to avoid the failure of a civilization and prepare the establish- 
ment of a better one. In this situation philosophy and aesthetics, when applied 
with knowledge and sympathy, can be of great service to the evolution of hu- 
manity. 
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THE TIMELESS AND THE TIMEBOUND IN ART* 


J. P. HODIN 


You tremble before nature: tremble but do not doubt. 
Ingres! 
It has been said that poetry is a picture without form, and painting a poem 
with form. 
Kuo Hsi: Essay on Landscape Painting? 


In dealing with the question of the relationship of daily life and the value of 
forms in art, I may be allowed to adjust the phrasing of this problem so as to 
clarify its meaning for my purpose. To me, it is not so much a question of the 
forms in which the art of any single culture manifests itself in its urge to give 
it its own expression, its peculiar character. It is, to me, more the question of 
the influence on art of the forms of life; those enigmatic, unchanging, and 
strangely accomplished, unique forms of life, the infinite variety of which is an in- 
exhaustible source of experience and knowledge. To me, more burning than 
the elaboration of a modern style in architecture, its influence on the arts and 
crafts and the cooperation of painting and sculpture in this effort; than the 
stigma imprinted upon our consciousness by science and technology in the ex- 
ploration of new analytical forms in art which find their way back again into 
industrial design, is the question: What has happened to the visual appearances 
of life in our generation in which the artist refuses to use these eternal forms of 
Being, these primary manifestations of vision and touch as a direct source of 
inspiration?* It seems as if he were afraid of them and by disguising them—as 
do de Chirico, Léger, Giacometti, and Moore—were making them acceptable, 
in a metamorphosed form, and only then, to his own inexplicable anxiety. 

In my youth, during the somewhat disorderly and tumultuous years after 
the First World War, everyday life—der Alltag—appeared to us young writers 
and artists in Central Europe as a degradation of life itself. It was a life of the 
adult, tied up in economic considerations, the life of politicians, generals, and 
professors, of engineers and bus drivers, of petit bourgeois illusions and the 
craving for safety, all adding up to a narrow outlook of boredom and banality, 
with the philistine himself grumbling under its yoke, until finally he and his 


* This paper, originally entitled ‘‘Daily Life and the Values of Forms in Art,’’ was read 
at the September 20, 1957 session of the Sixth International Congress of Art Criticism in 
Palermo. 

1J. A. D. Ingres, Gedanken wiber Kunst (Konstanz, 1927). 

* Translated from the Chinese by Shio Sakanishi. 

3A few titles of studies relevant to this problem are the following: Karl Blossfeldt, 
Urformen der Kunst (Berlin, 1935), introduction by Karl Nierendorf; D’Arcy W. Thomp- 
son, On Growth and Form (Cambridge, 1942); Henri Focillon, La Vie des Formes (Paris, 
1947); L. C. Whyte, ed., Aspects of Form (London, 1951); L. C. Whyte, Accent on Form: 
An Anticipation of the Science of Tomorrow (New York, 1954); René Huyghe, ‘‘L’Evolution 
du Régime des Formes,”’ Atti del III Congresso Internazionale di Estetica, 1956 (Turin, 1957); 
Oskar Kokoschka, ‘‘Das Wesentliche Bildender Kunst,’’ Oskar Kokoschka: Das Werk des 
Malers, ed., Hans Maria Wingler (Salzburg, 1957). 
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privilege to grumble were swallowed up by the sound and undiscriminating 
appetite of the working class. I am inclined to think that every young, creative 
person, in whatever country and whatever period, even in a peaceful and ac. 
complished one, must have encountered the same experience. 

There was Existence, however, true Existence, the eternal manifestation of 
the mysterious and hidden will which had brought forth the miracle of life, its 
manifold forms and hieroglyphics. Life was the great enigma, it was love and 
hate and meditation, it was creation, and only in art were those immortal traces 
to be found by which man’s spirit sought to unravel its riddle through forms 
and capture its beauty. Art was the dialogue between man and creation; man 
was a part of it and yet something more: the witness, before man and God, of 
this great living reality. 

The artist was a witness, the witness of the glory of Being. The concept of a 
Godhead who had created it was then still alive. The artist had remained the 
witness even after the anthropomorphic notion of God had yielded pride of 
place to another notion: that of life engendering life in an equally miraculous 
movement of evolution and unfolding—Pasteur’s concept of generatio spontanea 
or aequivoca (Urzeugung). To us, the Darwinian formula did not appeal, nor did 
that of Einstein. We did not wish to replace the divine by a biological or mathe- 
matical formula. This was left to the generation following us, a generation which 
treated all idealistic notions as mere illusions, not as powerful vehicles of the 
mind and the will which rejected life’s own appearances and substituted the 
wholeness of subject and object by introvert vision alone, elemental shapes by 
abstract forms, by dynamic multi-enlarged aspects of microscopic data, by 
diminished cosmic vistas, by air-viewed perspectives of a rather vague though 
sometimes poetic suggestivity, the introduction of crude ‘matter’ into the 
picture and the proclamation of its beauty, the relief from inner tension in the 
artist through the working of pictorial material declared as the primary and 
main content of art—all this in rebellion against the meaning and the finality 
of every single spatial form in creation, were it mineral, plant, animal, or as- 
tronomic. 

It was Goethe who once said to Boisserée that direct vision of things was 
everything for him. “The highest of all things would be to understand that all 
that is concrete is already theory ... It is essential not to try and go behind 
phenomena; they are themselves the doctrine.’”’* When I first came to Paris as 
a youth, it embodied for me the great spirit of directness and clarté of the French. 
There the natural forms themselves were apprehended. They were not just 
pretexts for the beyond. In other words: one saw. One did not only think specu- 
latively as was the case East of the Rhine. Now, after so many years, we find 
ourselves confronted even in Paris, this time with a world in which the primary 
motive power is not seeing, but knowing and feeling, the behind and the beyond, 
the vagueness or presumed precision of scientific or philosophic-aesthetic, or 
psychological, of Germanic or Far Eastern notions. Innocence of vision no longer 
exists. We are as far away as can be from a classic and mature notion of art. 

4 Quoted from J. P. Hodin, ‘“‘Goethe’s Succession,’’ The Dilemma of Being Modern (Lon- 
don, 1956). 
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The clearly defined visual concepts have been replaced by concepts reminiscent 
of Otto Weininger’s Henides (Heniden)'—shapeless notions, not yet crystallized, 
which the young Weininger ascribed mainly to the thought process of women in 
which a blending of emotion and cognition takes place without the will and the 
power for formative definition.® 

In practically all countries, more than half of the production of the visual 
arts today is abstract in one form or another. This has never before happened 
in the history of mankind. It is certain that a comparison between our abstract 
expression and the emergence of the abstract trend of Neolithic art with its 
deep symbolic significance will not prevail before a historically well-founded 
criticism. Our abstract art has a more analytical, apart from its symptomatic, 
character; only to a very limited degree does it possess that symbol-craving 
quality of primitive mentality which was dictated by an inner necessity. Fre- 
quently, however, and to a much larger extent, a similarity with the decorative 
arts of Islam, a dependence upon mainly primitive sources of art, on the picto- 
graphic and ideographic stages of writing throughout the world comes to the 
fore. An abstract artist whose judgment I believe to be honest has repeatedly 
declared in all seriousness that ninety-nine percent of abstract art today is not 
art at all but an acquired attitude and a fashion demanding very little true 
effort and exploiting a trend which offers quick recognition.’ 

On the other hand, we must not forget that the so-called neo-realist approach 
in art with all its variations has only produced more or less talented realist 
mannerisms; it has not brought forth a truly renewed vision of reality. Working 
with the old formulas of composition and idea content, it has remained academic 
in its nature. It is a misconception because the artist’s reality is a poetic reality, 
a reality distilled in the process of perceived phenomena wandering through the 
human mind. It is not the basest, or the saddest, or the most prosaic and naked 
of all experiences. 

My statement on the realist movement is meant as a criticism; that on the 
abstract movement in general and the Tachist movement, Spazialismo, and 
Action painting in particular, represents criticism only up to a point. The phe- 
nomenon is too striking, too serious not to involve more than criticism. 

I am speaking here as a critic, but I have on previous occasions pointed out 
that true criticism has need of a philosophy if it is to be effective and construc- 
tive. Let me approach the problem of abstraction by way of somewhat geo- 
metric terms. There is a horizontal line of relationship in the evolution of art,® 


5 Henides from é, because they do not yet indicate any duality or show feeling and sensi- 
tivity as representing two analytical elements which can be isolated for the purpose of ab- 
straction. 

6 Otto Weininger, Geschlecht und Charakter (Vienna and Leipzig, 1903). 

7 Victor Pasmore. 

8 J. P. Hodin, ‘‘Problems of Living Art Criticism,” op. cit.; ‘‘Art Criticism Now,’’ The 
Studio (September 1950); ‘“‘Art and Criticism,”’ College Art Journal, XV, 1 (1955); ‘“‘The 
Interpretation of Modern Art,’”? The Museum and Modern Art. Art News and Review (Lon- 
don), VIII (September 1956), 17. 

* The term “evolution” is here used without the implication of denoting a continuous 
development in one direction for the better or the more accomplished. 
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tradition—which in our investigation denotes the fact that any new idea con- 
stituting the starting point for a next step, a further exploration, a further spe- 
cialization of its revolutionary content, has its roots in previous developments, 
That is how analytical Cubism grew out of a Cézanne notion, geometric ab- 
stract art out of analytical Cubism, and organic abstract art out of a protest 
against the one-sided geometric concept; how the dynamic art Autre flowed 
from opposition to a merely static conception, and the expressionist opposed 
the cerebral notion in geometric abstraction; how the combination of color 
elements and shapes arose from Impressionist brushwork and Pointillism. The 
emphasis in painting on action rather than on the result, on the artist rather 
than the work, is a direct deduction from a former position with its acceptance 
of the non-art quality of art as stated by Surrealism. Malraux has contended that 
“the most naive sculptor of the High Middle Ages, like the contemporary painter 
obsessed with history, when inventing a system of forms, derived it neither from 
their submission to nature nor from their own feeling but owed it to their con- 
flict with another art form... That one may become a painter not before the 
most beautiful woman but before the most beautiful picture.”!° However power- 
ful, however lasting may be the impressions emanating from the work of art— 
they always are refractions, reflexions of another spirit, never the direct experi- 
ence of the phenomena of life themselves, that greatest experience from which 
alone the formative can grow. 

I do not suggest that Malraux is unaware of a line of relationship other than 
the horizontal. He emphasizes, however, and necessarily so for his research, the 
direction towards the historic, the horizontal line; we must emphasize in our 
present investigation the direction towards the lost world of visual experience. 

Is there then yet another line of relationship besides the horizontal line? Yes, 
most certainly there is, and it is indeed the most important one without which 
there can be no profound experience at all. To the extent that it is primary it is 
also subjective—for it is not given to us to recognize the eternal in an objective 
way." It is our contention that there is not and cannot be any true art without 
the experience of this primary and subjective relationship. We speak of the 
vertical line of relationship, the relationship between man and creation experi- 
enced anew in every single individual and every single generation as the irre- 
placeable happening without which there is no inner life. As a tree grows vertically 
and cannot exist without its roots, so man’s mind cannot work creatively unless 
his roots reach into the consciousness of Being, unless they are nourished by 
the springs of the primary and of subjectivism. 

When in the modern development of art subject matter was dismissed as 
being literary, what was dismissed, or rather what should have been dismissed 
was only the traditionalist concept of reality, not the whole form world of phe- 
nomena. This would seem to us a grave error in logic on the part of a movement 
which is distinguished by a very logical development. Although subject matter 
came back into modern art—after analytical Cubism it was Purism, then syn- 

1 André Malraux, ‘“‘La Création Artistique,’’ Les Voix du Silence (Paris, 1951). 


11 Eternalize a notion and it becomes stale and sterile. Force the concepts of a certain 
type of man upon another and you arrive at dogma. 
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thetic Cubism itself, then Surrealism in the dream and subconscious aspects 
of the psyche, and finally all trends of new realism, social and Existentialist— 
it did not achieve that elemental power which is the essence of each individual 
primary vision. 

What a unique experience—this experience of “seeing,” for the first time, a 
flower, a bird, fire, the moon! The sensation, for the first time, of the smell of 
reseda, of freshly baked bread, and the sound of the sea at night! To feel the 
gentle softness of a woman’s breast, to dip one’s hand into the water, for the 
first time! What is this unknown element of water, cool and evasive, which 
yields to my hand? The wind plays on its surface, the light penetrates it and 
changes its color in the depth. H.0 is its cerebral aspect. But can it define its 
appeal to the senses? What is a pear? Its ripe form like the tender shape of a 
hip, its surface like a look veiled by sorrow, the sweet scent of its flesh, the taste 
of its juice. Without having experienced it, what can we say? Do you see how 
far we get with logic alone? Not very far, neither in art nor in philosophy. Mod- 
ern thought building on logical positivism cannot go a step further than the 
ironic knowledge of the old Greek Cynics: that a pear is a pear.” Tautology, not 
cognition. It is the senses which are the doors of perception to human and ar- 
tistic experience. A definition can name a thing, but without life’s experience 
there is no content. The form identifies it. The final shapes of nature so supremely 
present in the first vision of a child or the primitive artist must have a meaning, 
a significance, or the life process would not have stopped where it did. To regain 
this faculty of seeing the appearances of life as though for the first time, this 
and only this will bring the efforts of modern art to fruition. Again, has not our 
generation in its continued thrust towards the primary, the elemental, the 
primitive, committed a similar error in logic when it confused the manner in 
which children reproduce their vision, with the vision itself? In most cases this 
has led not to the rediscovery of the virgin vision in all its overpowering intensity 
but merely to a recapitulation of the child’s way of giving it form. From that 
end we cannot reach it. We cannot become children again and, honestly, we do 
not want to. We do not want to neglect or diminish that mental process which 
lies between the primary impression and its mature, formal expression. 

There are some paintings by Matisse in which every single form is experienced 
for its own sake; not only as part of a compositional whole but as a manifesta- 
tion of form per se. By the directness of his intuition the painter has here achieved 
a visual finality which we could call philosophic. It is as compact as any sentence 
of the Tao-Té-Ching, as deep and beautiful as a page from the Gilgamesh Epic, 
as holy as the Song of Bhagavad-Gita." Here forms of life are experienced as 
though seen for the first time. Here, the conceptual organ, the eye, has wrested 


2A.J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (London, 1936); A. J. Ayer (and others), The 
Revolution in Philosophy (New York, 1956); G. E. Moore, Some Main Problems of Philosophy 
(Cambridge, 1953); Gilbert Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954). 

13 Pink Onions (Les Oignons Roses), 1906, of the Statens Museum for Art in Copenhagen; 
La Desserte, 1908/09, of the Moscow Museum of Modern Western Art; The Blue Window 
(La Fenétre Bleue), 1911, of the Museum of Modern Art in New York; Les Colaquintes, 1916, 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New York. All of these are reproduced by Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr. in his Matisse, His Art and His Public (New York, 1951). 
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the supremacy from the brain. Here, painting is painting and not science, or 
logic. Our senses possess a unique faculty and unless we use them primarily, 
whatever we may achieve in art will be non-art. Only the senses, by restating 
them, can humanize the forms of life, i.e., unveil their significance through the 
poetic process of creation and force it out of the anonymity which is the fate of 
life without witness. 

In Matisse, to give but one example, modern man reached for the new, which 
is the eternal. For there is eternity in life; but styles and formulae in art are 
timebound. In the sequence of time, the timebound, changing quality of art can 
acquire the inner faculty of a rebirth to life only if in the secret process of crys- 
tallization it has reached into the timelessness of Being. 

Why are styles and formulae in art timebound? Because it is the fate of human 
thought that it is fettered to its own predestined nature. Whatever problems 
man encounters in his individual life or in the life of his generation, they compel 
him to embark on their solution, to enable him to survive. That is why Nietzsche 
conceived of the thinker as searching not for the truth but for the metamorphosis 
of the world in man." That is why we have dark ages and enlightened ages, 
times when the mind rules and others when the ratio dominates. Rarely times 
when a balance is achieved between the two. Whenever man tries to break 
through his own nature in thought, he arrives either at the bleak bones of logical 
analysis and semantics or at the notions of Platonic ideas, both estranged from 
life. Art alone can restate the visual essence of life itself. It can—but it does 
not yet do so in our time, because it is enslaved in the same chains of logic which 
shackle these particular schools of philosophy. 

When Cézanne painted apples he perceived them with a struggling and trou- 
bled mind so as to regain the faculty of seeing; but he rendered them with the 
help of conventional laws of composition. The next step was taken by Matisse 
—to the roots, to the source of primary experience. It was not only a logical 
step in the horizontal direction; it was an essential step in the vertical direction. 
Every single artist will have to take this step or time will undo his art. 

Abstraction has become the Alltag—the everyday life of our presence in art. 
Unless we glorify life’s forms in their ultimate significance, unless we reconcile 
emotionalism and analytical cerebralism in line, color, and handwriting with 
the finality of life’s formative processes, we shall not be able to create an art 
which is congenial to the wholeness of life. 


14 “Ter Philosoph sucht nicht die Wahrheit, sondern die Metamorphose der Welt in den 
Menschen.”’ 
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WIT AND THE IMAGINATION IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY AESTHETICS 


M. A. GOLDBERG 


Between Addison’s approval of wit as a “Resemblance and Congruity of 
Ideas” and Hazlitt’s derision of this fanciful device which simply “adds little- 
ness to littleness” lies an etymological record of the pejorative. More significant, 
however, close comparison of Spectator Papers No. 58-63 and Lectures on the 
Comic Writers reveals an ideational shift basic to eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century aesthetics. For Addison, wit is closely related to imagination 
and therefore antithetical to judgment, the vehicle of truth. For Hazlitt and the 
Romantics in general, however, wit is related to judgment and therefore opposed 
to imagination, which has become the organ of truth and understanding. This 
shift is not too remote from the development of the term nature, identified with 
geometric reason during the early part of the century, but assuming connotations 
of reason’s antithesis, the inner feeling, by the later decades. This distinction 
clearly involves opposing theories of language and laughter in which the clever- 
ness of Pope’s mythic analogues in ‘“The Rape of the Lock”’ is far removed from 
Lamb’s quaint and fanciful reminiscences in ‘“The Praise of Chimney-Sweepers.”’ 
Correspondingly, this suggests contradictory theories of knowledge and reality, 
art and values.! 

In Spectator No. 58 Addison differentiates between true and false wit: the 
latter, a result of “great Industry”; the former, of ‘‘beautiful Genius.” In the 
main he follows a distinction admittedly borrowed from Locke: 


... Men who have a great deal of Wit and prompt Memories, have not always the clearest 
Judgment, or deepest Reason. For Wit lying most in the Assemblage of Ideas, and putting 
those together with Quickness and Variety, wherein can be found any Resemblance or Con- 
gruity, thereby to make up pleasant Pictures and agreeable Visions in the Fancy; Judg- 
ment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other Side, In separating carefully one from an- 
other, Ideas wherein can be found the least Difference, thereby to avoid being misled by 
Similitude, and by Affinity to take one thing for another. This is a way of proceeding quite 
contrary to Metaphor and Allusion; wherein, for the most part, lies that Entertainment 
and Pleasantry of Wit which strikes so lively on the Fancy, and is therefore so acceptable 
to all People. 
(Spectator No. 62). 


For Addison, as for Locke, true wit is a vehicle of the Fancy, ornamental in 
manner (using ‘Metaphor and Allusion”); associational in means (through 
“Assemblage of Ideas’”’); and emotionally pleasurable in end (resulting in “‘Pleas- 
ant Pictures and agreeable Visions”). As a vehicle of the Fancy, wit is also to 
be identified with Addison’s secondary pleasures of the imagination (the two 
terms, fancy and imagination, are synonymous and interchangeable in Addison) 

' References to Addison are from Henry Morley’s edition of The Spectator (London, 


1891). References to Hazlitt are from P. P. Howe’s Centenary Edition of The Complete 
Works of William Hazlitt (London, 1931), VI, 5-30. 
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—those pleasures “‘which flow from the Ideas of visible Objects, when the Ob- 
jects are not actually before the Eye, but are called up into our Memories, or 
formed into agreeable Visions of Things that are either Absent or Fictitious” 
(No. 411). Like wit, then, which assembles ideas with ‘““Resemblance and Con- 
gruity,” the secondary pleasures embrace ‘“‘Resemblance, or at least some re- 
mote Analogy... . Since it is in the Power of the Imagination, when it is once 
Stocked with particular Ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary them at her own 
Pleasure” (No. 416). Though pleasures of the understanding may be “more 
preferable, because they are founded on some new Knowledge or Improvement 
in the Mind of Man; yet it must be confest, that those of the Imagination are 
as great and as transporting as the other” (No. 411). 

Like Bacon and Hobbes before him, who saw the imagination as a “decaying 
sense” which can give rise only to the fictitious, the falsifying shadow of essences, 
Addison did not claim for the fancy any means of achieving truths or insights 
into reality. He insisted merely on her ornamental, associational, and pleasurable 
powers. Avoiding problems of knowledge and reality, and concentrating instead 
upon theories of pleasure and sublimity—a change which Hume and Burke were 
later to reinforee—Addison effectively paved the way for the early Romantics, 
who were to insist on the validity of the imagination’s findings and the truth 
of its creations. In Jerusalem Blake was to write of “Imagination, the real and 
eternal World of which this Vegetable Universe is but a faint shadow.” Later, 
Keats was to insist that “what the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth.” 
And in his essay ‘On Reason and Imagination” Hazlitt contended that “‘pas- 
sion ...is the essence, the chief ingredient in moral truth; and the warmth of 
passion is sure to kindle the light of imagination on the objects around it.” 

Accordingly, when Hazlitt examines Pope’s verse, he condemns the poet for 
developing his lines with wit and artifice, neither being for Hazlitt qualities of 
the truly poetical or the imaginative and natural. Pope’s insights are ‘mere 
dry observation on human life, without elevation or enthusiasm... of that 
quaint and familiar kind that is merely curious and fanciful.” Because the func- 
tion of poetry or imagination is to elevate, to transport, to find truth and beauty 
in their only realm, the sublime, Hazlitt sees that “‘wit ...is the imagination 
or fancy inverted, and so applied to given objects, as to make the little look less, 
the mean more light and worthless; or to divert our admiration or wean our 
affections from that which is lofty and impressive, instead of producing a more 
intense admiration and exalted passion . . .”” Wit, then, is for Hazlitt antithetical 
to the imagination, the latter being an elevating and truth-finding faculty, 
whereas wit hovers about the edges of the light and trivial. Wit for him is only 
a vehicle of the ludicrous or laughable, whose “essence ...is the incongruous, | 
the disconnecting one idea from another, or the jostling of one feeling against | 
another.”” Thus, Addison’s and Locke’s contention (borrowed from Hobbes), 
that “wit or ludicrous invention produces its effect oftenest by comparison,” 
is rejected as a half-truth. 





In a word, the shrewd separation or disentangling of ideas that seem the same, or where 
the secret contradiction is not sufficiently suspected, and is of a ludicrous and whimsical 
nature, is wit just as much as the bringing together those that appear at first sight totally 
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different. There is then no sufficient ground for admitting Mr. Locke’s celebrated definition 
of wit, which he makes to consist in the finding out striking and unexpected resemblances 
in things so as to make pleasant pictures in the fancy, while judgment and reason, accord- 
ing to him, lie the clean contrary way, in separating and nicely distinguishing those wherein 
the smallest difference is to be found. 


Because it assumes the function of both comparison and contrast, wit is assigned 
by Hazlitt the role Addison and Locke had reserved for judgment—though it is 
made to differ from judgment in the unexpectedness of its connections and in 
the ensuing laughter. Consequently, wit can be viewed by Hazlitt as an agent 
of geometric reasoning and false judging powers—forces hostile to the imagina- 
tive faculties, which alone are conducive to those sublime truths achieved 
through art and poetry. 

Not until the turn of the century does the imagination, whose role in Neo- 
Classical poetics had been originally inhibited by Bacon and Hobbes, finally 
come into its own. Although this shift in roles has been attributed to Adam 
Smith, whose theory of the sympathetic imagination is developed in Hazlitt 
and echoed by Keats, the influence of the Scottish Common-Sense School, whose 
views were shared by Smith, must be considered in perceiving the forces at 
work, for by increasingly demanding for the imagination a moral and aesthetic 
role previously sacred to the understanding or judgment, the Scottish writers 
reveal a major propensity to reconcile the claims of both the imagination and 
the judgment and to offer a mediating position in the midst of what for the 
eighteenth century was a clashing opposition.? A. 8. P. Woodhouse, who notes 
that the Scottish School ‘‘represents an effort of compromise between rationalism 
and empiricism,” observes that “most of the Scottish writers who were reshaping 
the critical theory of the eighteenth century either came under the influence of, 
or at least shared the interests manifested by, the Common-Sense School.’ 

The imagination is obviously an agent of sympathy in Smith’s The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments: 


Though our brother is upon the rack, as long as we ourselves are at our ease, our senses 
will never inform us of what he suffers. They never did, and never can carry us beyond our 
own person, and it is by the imagination only that we can form any conception of what are 
his sensations. . . . It is the impression of our own senses only, not those of his, which our 
imaginations copy. By the imagination we place ourselves in his situation. . . . 


Seemingly, the imagination has appropriated in Smith some of the powers which 
the empiricists had previously relegated to the senses. But the imagination has 
also appropriated some of the powers of the understanding, for it is simultane- 
ously a source of judgment. Ideas of justice and propriety stem from “perfect 
accord with the sympathetic emotions of the spectator,” while concepts of in- 


* The dominant role of Adam Smith in bridging the gap between Addison and the Ro- 
mantics is argued by Walter Jackson Bate, ‘“‘The Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth- 
Century English Criticism,’’ ELH, XI (1945), 145, and by Earl R. Wasserman, ‘“The Sym- 
pathetic Imagination in Eighteenth-Century Theories of Acting,’? JEGP, XLVI (1947), 
272. 

3A.8. P. Woodhouse, ‘‘“Romanticism and the History of Ideas,” in English Studies To- 
day, ed. C. L. Wrenn and G. Bullough (Oxford, 1951), pp. 120-40. 
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justice and impropriety arise when there is no coincidence between what one 
feels and the causes which excite the feeling. “To approve of the passions of 
another, therefore, as suitable to their objects, is the same thing as to observe 
that we do entirely sympathize with them,” Smith writes; ‘“‘and not to approve 
of them as such, is the same thing as to observe that we do not entirely sympa- 
thize with them.’”! 

Similarly, John Ogilvie offers a cogent argument for the unification of imag- 
ination and judgment in “An Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients.” True 
genius, Ogilvie points out, is the offspring of both judgment and imagination, 
unified, cooperating, and properly moderated. Though a separate province is 
assigned each faculty, still it is most difficult to prevent each from encroaching 
upon the other and therefore leading to dangerous extremes. The one is uniform, 
regular, invariable, and permanent; the other is abrupt, spontaneous, and ir- 
regular. Though the former alone may result in intrinsic excellence, yet it ‘can 
never be productive of general improvement, as attew ion can only be fixed by 
entertainment, and entertainment is incompatible with unvaried uniformity.” 
On the other hand, “when Imagination is permitted to bestow the graces of 
ornament indiscriminately, we either find in the general that sentiments are 
superficial, and thinly scattered through a work, or we are obliged to search 
for them beneath.a load of superfluous colouring.” Such, Ogilvie contends, “‘is 
the appearance of the superior Faculties of the mind when they are disunited 
from each other, or when either of them seems to be remarkably predominant.” 

Alexander Gerard, too, is insistent upon “the most improved use” of man’s 
faculties in the development of taste, which is dependent upon a proper com- 
pound of both imagination and judgment. ‘‘Taste consists chiefly in the im- 
provement of those principles which are commonly called the powers of imagina- 
tion, and are considered by modern philosophers as internal or reflex senses, 
supplying us with finer and more delicate perceptions, than any which can be 
properly referred to our external senses,” Gerard contends at the opening of 
An Essay on Taste. Accordingly, the first part of the work is devoted to an anal- 
ysis of these senses—novelty, sublimity, beauty, imitation, harmony, ridicule, 
virtue—while the remainder of the Essay concerns itself with the problem of 
how these senses cooperate in forming taste, and how judgment must be com- 
bined with their exertions to render improvement, for ‘‘goodness of taste... 
consists in certain excellences of our original powers of judgment and imagina- 
tion combined.”* The same kind of mediation is apparent in Gerard’s Essay 
on Genius: 


Though genius be properly a comprehensive, regular, and active imagination, yet it can 
never attain perfection, or exert itself successfully on any subject, except it be united with 
a sound and piercing judgment. The vigour of imagination carries it forward to invention; 
but understanding must always conduct it and regulate its motions. ...A fine imagina- 
tion left to itself, will break out into bold sallies and wild extravagance, and overleap the 





‘Adam Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments (London, 1861), pp. 3-14. 
5 John Ogilvie, ‘‘An Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients,’’ Poems (London, 1762), 
pp. iv ff. 
6 Alexander Gerard, An Essay on Taste (Edinburgh, 1780), pp. 1-2, 95 ff. 
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pounds of truth or probability: but when it is put under the management of sound judg- 
ment, it leads to solid and useful invention, without having its natural sprightliness in the 
least impaired.’ 


‘ With an acknowledged debt to Gerard’s writings, James Beattie observes 
that “by Imagination, we invent; that is, produce arrangements of ideas and 
objects that were never so arranged before.”” Imagination is not only capable 
of invention, however, for “by Imagination, also, in certain cases, we are en- 
abled to judge, because qualified to form distinct ideas of those things in nature, 
art, and science, which exercise our reason, or call forth our affections.” Thus, 
during the course of a dream-state, or during a diseased condition, “imagination 
often operates with astonishing vivacity: but that is not Genius, because it is 
not regulated by knowledge or judgment, and tends to no useful purpose.” 
Beattie’s remarks in his Dissertations Moral and Critical are deliberately aimed 
“with a view to combat an opinion . . . that Genius, especially poetical genius, 
is nothing more than a certain warmth of fancy, or enthusiasm of mind, which 
is all-sufficient in itself, and stands in no need of judgment, or good sense, to 
give it direction and regularity.” In a similar fashion Beattie observes that a 
person of taste—for sublimity or for ridicule, for beauty or for virtue—must 
possess the following requisites: 


first, a lively and correct imagination; secondly, the power of distinct apprehension; thirdly, 
the capacity of being easily, strongly, and agreeably affected, with sublimity, beauty, 
harmony, exact imitation, etc.; fourthly, Sympathy, or Sensibility of heart; and, fifthly, 
Judgment, or Good Sense, which is the principal thing, and may not very improperly be 
said to comprehend all the rest. 


The function of the individual is not only to apprehend, but to judge; not only 
to employ the language of enthusiasm and express those passions agitating the 
soul, but to adjust and correct. “The greatest liveliness of imagination will 
... avail but little, if it is not corrected and regulated by the knowledge of nature, 
both external or material, and internal or moral. Without this, there cannot be 
Taste; because one cannot discern whether the productions of art... be good 
or bad.’ 

Much of the basis for James Beattie’s contentions—like those of Gerard, 
Ogilvie, Smith, Lord Kames, Hugh Blair, Archibald Alison, Lord Monboddo, 
and others who formed the nucleus of the Scottish School—can be found in the 
writings of Francis Hutcheson, frequently viewed as the originator of the Com- 
mon-Sense philosophy, a tradition which received its greatest impetus through 
Thomas Reid and finally culminated with Dugald Stewart.* Though Clarence 
DeWitt Thorpe has cogently argued that Hutcheson’s divergences from Shaftes- 
bury tend to align him more with Locke and Addison, despite the purported aim 
of An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue to explain and 


7 Alexander Gerard, Essay on Genius (London, 1774), p. 71. 

§ James Beattie, Dissertations Moral and Critical (London, 1783), pp. 146-47, 165-68. 

* See Walter J. Hipple, Jr., ‘‘The Aesthetics of Dugald Stewart: Culmination of a Tradi- 
tion,”” JAAC, XIV (1955), 77-96, one of the few works to consider a writer of the Common- 
Sense School relative to his own works, rather than as a prolegomenon to Kant and the 
German idealists. 
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defend Shaftesbury’s principles, Thorpe’s emphasis upon similitudes and his 
ignoring of differentiae tend to obscure Hutcheson’s significant divergences, 
those which made possible the mediating position of the Scottish School relative 
to the rationalism of the neo-Platonists and the increasing mechanism of the 
Lockian empiricists.!° 

Actually, Hutcheson’s distinction between the external and the internal 
senses—the former, the mere sensation of seeing and hearing; the latter, a power 
of perceiving Beauty, Harmony, Virtue, etc—bears within it an inherent re- 
lationship between the aesthetic and the moral, a relationship which the fol- 
lowers of Hutcheson were to develop in strength. Superficially, this distinction 
is analogous to Addison’s division in Spectator No. 411 of the Pleasures of the 
Imagination: 





those Primary Pleasures of the Imagination, which entirely proceed from such Objects as 
are [before our] Eye[s]; and . . . those Secondary Pleasures of the Imagination which flow 
from the Ideas of visible Objects, when the Objects are not actually before the Eye, but 
are called up into our Memories, or formed into agreeable Visions of Things that are either 
Absent or Fictitious. 


But the end of Addison’s aesthetic is in the pleasurable emotions which result 
from the experience, the agreeableness of the vision which can transport the 
observer into the realm of sublimity. Hutcheson, however, recognizes that 
“the violent Pursuit of the Pleasures of the external Senses, or Sensuality, is 
opposite to the Pleasure of the Imagination,” and that “the violent Pursuits of 
either of the former kinds of Pleasure, is often directly inconsistent with public 
A ffections, and with our moral Sense, and Sense of Honour.” Thus, in defending 
Shaftesbury against the attacks of Mandeville, Hutcheson obviously found it 
essential to differentiate between those aesthetic pleasures which we desire for 
ourselves and those which we desire for others, selfish pleasures and public or 
benevolent pleasures. Because our desire or aversion for them is coincident with 
the formation of an idea of objects or events, he writes in An Essay on the Nature 
and Conduct of the Passions and Affections, ‘‘Consequently our Affections must 
very much depend upon the Opinions we form, concerning any thing which occurs 
to our Mind.” These are opinions which can be formed and developed by educa- 
tion and training, by association with “Persons of corrected Imaginations” who 
aim at virtue. “If just Reflection comes in, and tho’ late, applies the proper Cure, 
by correcting the Opinions and the Imagination, every Experience will tend to 
our Advantage.’”! 

It is somewhat moot whether Hutcheson and the Scottish School which in- 
herited his ideas are more closely aligned with the morality of Shaftesbury and 
the rational aesthetics of the seventeenth-century Platonists or with the theories 
of sublimity emanating out of Locke and Addison. As long as we assume an 
irreconcilable clash between those two views, then the ideologies of Addison 


10 Clarence DeWitt Thorpe, ‘‘Addison and Hutcheson on the Imagination,’’ ELH, Il 
(1935), 215-34. 

11 Francis Hutcheson, An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affec- 
tions (London, 1730), pp. 88-89, 114, 123. An Inquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue (London, 1725), pp. 12-13. 
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and Hazlitt, like those of the “‘neo-classicists” and the “romantics” in general, 
must be interpreted as dichotomous and irrevocably opposed. If, on the other 
hand, we accept the possibilities of a middle ground, then an ideational matrix 
can be envisioned for the century in which judgment is set in only varying de- 
grees of opposition to wit and the imagination. The Scottish Common-Sense 
School seems to have made possible this kind of scalar, and an examination of 
its writings demands the recognition of a mediating and reconciling position, 
one which adheres strictly neither to Addison’s nor to Hazlitt’s conception, 
while really partaking of both. 





THE KNOWING OF GREEK TRAGEDY 
FREDERIC WILL 


There has been much written, in the past twenty years, about the way in 
which we can know or experience literature. The old New Criticism was hostile 
to “romantic”’ criticism, and believed that it centered about the feelings people 
have in the presence of art. Such romantic criticism, the argument ran, is likely 
to be only an exercise in psychology, and an amateur one at that. Since each 
reader’s reaction is bound to be unique, because channelled by the peculiar ex- 
periences of his own life, emotive or “affective” criticism must be pluralistic, 
and relativistic. Whereas the truth is, the argument pursues, that since the work 
of literature has an objective structure of meanings, the goal of the literary critic 
should be impersonality and objectivity. Only with the scientist’s eye can the 
critic see literature for what it is, an object of knowledge, and bring home a true 
report of what that object is. Let me call this argument a ‘‘cognitive’’ one, and 
its romantic counter-position, which of course I merely parodied above, an “‘emo- 
tive’ argument. For my purposes, here, it shouldn’t be necessary to say more 
about the emotive argument. 

I say this because, in the modest remarks of this paper, I don’t want to take 
sides in any mock-strenuous controversy between our two arguments. I only 
hope to use that controversy as a relevant frame for my own thought. And in 
doing this I want to hint at one of the many possible reconciliations between the 
emotive and cognitive positions. For basically, I admit, I think that all criticism 
is relevant to the total description of a work of literature: I could try to defend 
this, at length, in the philosophical language of monism and the reconciliation 
of opposites. I mean here, however, and this is the aim of my paper, simply to 
discuss one kind of “emotive” or emotional response to literature and to suggest 
a way in which that response tends to give knowledge, tends, that is, to be cog- 
nitive. That response is “sympathy,” and in mentioning it I realize that it is 
little used as a term for literary theory. This is in its favor, I think. I will also 
use the term “criticism” in my own way, too, as a sort of counter-weight to 
sympathy. 

With these two terms I want to explain a few general ideas about Greek drama. 
My beginning angle of vision, here, is an intuition which I can phrase in this 
way: when I read a Greek tragedy I sympathize with the tragic hero or situation, 
and when I read a comedy of Aristophanes I feel no sympathy. Now I use the 
word “sympathy” in its etymological sense as a “suffering with” or “feeling 
with” a person or situation, whether in life or in art. Probably the term Einfiih- 
lung, as it is found in some modern aesthetics, is the closest synonym to “sym- 
pathy” as I am using it here, but I want to use my own term in this paper, and 
to continue defining it throughout. For literary examples of the way I want to 
use sympathy, as a word, let me say that I ‘sympathize’ with Oedipus in Oedipus 
King and Oedipus at Colonus, with Orestes in the Oresteta, and with Medea. | 
don’t, on the other hand, “sympathize” with Strepsiades in the Clouds, with 
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Dionysus in the Frogs, or with Pisthetairus in the Birds. In Aristophanes I feel 
a spirit of “criticism”: the characters in his plays—in spite of their gaiety—live 
for me in terms of judgable rational ideas. I will say more about “criticism” soon. 

Still, though I will spend this paper trying to deepen my sense of the terms 
“sympathy” and “criticism” as they might apply to the experience of Greek 
drama, I should make two brief remarks, first, on the way I intend to use the 
two central terms of this paper. First, throughout I will consider them not as 
mutually exclusive terms, in a logical sense, but simply as descriptions of op- 
posed but interpenetrating realms of experience which between them can ex- 
haust the possibilities of the psychic life as it can apply to response to literature. 
This leads to my second preliminary comment. I will be using a rough psychol- 
ogy here; I will be talking much about feelings, and making crude oppositions 
between reason and emotion. It is hard not to do this, though, if one wants to 
speak generally of the confrontation of mind with literature. My way of arguing 
should be justifiable, I think, if it seems in its progress to be a discourse about 
real matters. 

Yet finally, perhaps, the sternest objector to my argument will say this: ‘The 
attempt to use a subjective notion like sympathy, in discussion of responses to 
literature, involves a subtler problem than the cognitive theory suggests when 
it tries to rule out the emotive element from judgments on literature. The trouble 
with the sympathetic theory is its assumption that the person who experiences 
literature has the same emotions as the characters (or author) whom he is read- 
ing about in literature. When you watch Othello, Iago, and Desdemona on stage, 
do you alternately feel jealousy, ruthlessness, and terror? No. Emotion enters 
into all experience of literature but it molds literature to its own rather shapeless 
contours, rather than finding out what is in the literature.’ It seems to me that 
this point is good, and that the man who makes it is a friend to the “emotive” 
position. Aesthetic feelings are wayward and undiscriminating. But unfortu- 
nately such feelings are also central to all experience of literature, and any aes- 
thetic which ignores them is shallow, even though it looks sane. Mustn’t a strong 
aesthetic discuss the emotions aroused by art, and then try to describe them as 
“fmpersonally” as possible? That aesthetic is not made for the sake of pontifi- 
cating about what feelings we should have, but it should have something to say 
about relevant and enduring emotions which literature arouses, and about the 
kind of sources those emotions have in literature. This last job is the hardest 
one, but to me it seems one of the deepest aspects of theory about literature. 


The sympathy for the heroes of many Greek tragedies is complex. As Oedipus’ 
tragedy unfolds I have conflicting emotions toward him: I feel some of his own 
horror toward the self that he turns out to be, the same horror which his friends, 
Jocasta and the chorus, finally feel toward him; but I feel the rightness and no- 
bility of Oedipus’ search for the self-knowledge which convicts him. My admira- 
tion for Oedipus’ actions and my distress at his fate are blended, it seems to me, 
in a single feeling of sympathy. Only a bland sentimentalist would object to the 
name I give this blend. Even my horror toward Oedipus involves a “feeling with” 
him, and this is especially true since Oedipus feels a similar horror toward him- 
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self. According to various theories of the origin of tragedy the rites which were 
later to develop into tragedy presented a suffering hero who was both honored 
by the rite-creating community, and was their scapegoat, that is the bearer of 
their guiltful responsibilities. This communal sense of love and horror may be a 
kind of historic model for the sympathy which one feels toward Oedipus. Don’t 
our sympathies for Ajax, Philoctetes, or even Medea, to choose random examples 
from Greek tragedy, involve a certain revulsion together with a charge of love? 

In short, may there not be a necessary bond between the admiration and 
horror in our sympathy for a tragic hero? Aristotle explained that no satisfactory 
tragedy can involve the downfall of a wholly good man. Such a tragedy would 
only awaken our awareness of “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
Nor, by the way, can we feel that the tragic figure is foredestined toa happy end. 
St. Evremond pointed out that the difficulty of Christian tragedy is that the 
Christian hero is destined to some kind of salvation after his suffering. For the 
Greek tragic hero, on the other hand, the end is never certain, and his greatest 
suffering is merely a prelude to an awesome and obscure beyond. So our sym- 
pathy with an ancient hero, at least, involves by nature a love which is deepened 
by our doubt and distress over his destiny. 

Now from another angle I want to put these points more strongly. Sympathy 
for a single hero, the kind of sympathy I have described, is the chief response 
which Greek tragedy evokes. It is natural, after all, that a tragic hero, who 
originally emerged as a cynosure from the throng of the primitive chorus, should 
attract the chief interest of, and his suffering be the real concern of, the spectator 
of tragedy. Of course the hero’s suffering is often part either of a chain of family 
sufferings, as in the Oresteia, or of a holocaust of sufferings, as in the Perstans or 
Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. And occasionally, in such plays of Euripides 
as the Trojan Women, individual tragedy is almost totally merged in group 
tragedy. I think, though, that all these plays violate the best genius of Greek 
tragedy, which is to concentrate on a single hero, or at most two, as in Antigone. 
In this way the Greek tragedian made sympathy, which founds the deepest 
intimate union of spectator to actor, the chief end of his creation. Implied pre- 
cisely here is one reason why Greek comedy does not awaken sympathy for its 
characters or situations: its themes are social processes or group situations—the 
founding of a utopian state, the spreading of the new learning, the attempt of 
women to win men to peace. 

It follows, then, that Greek comedy does not invite sympathy for its charac- 
ters. Aristophanes—for he is Greek comedy—tries more consciously than almost 
any other Greek writer to enlist his audience’s or reader’s interest in a particular 
cause. In general Aristophanes’ causes are conservative: the old learning, an 
old-fashioned Zeus, the Athenian aristocracy, and pacifism, which was offensive 
to late fifth-century demagogues. And yet, though Aristophanes has a point of 
view for which he is plumping hard, still his characters don’t arouse sympathy. 
They awaken our sense of humor, and of sex, but chiefly they appeal to our facul- 
ties of “criticism,’’ as I think. I take that word to mean, from now on, “judgment 
which is rational as far as aesthetic judgment can be.” Let me exemplify this 
definition at once. The main characters whom Aristophanes offers me are gen- 
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_ erally being ridiculed in some manner: Socrates for his faith in progressive edu- 


cation; Pisthetairus for utopianism; Aeschylus for verbosity ; Cleon for demagog- 
uery. The way Aristophanes ridicules is to criticize people as though they were 
living offenses to a norm of value, whether that norm is political, social, literary, 
or ethical. In this way, the audience’s critical faculties are enlisted in a constant 
attempt to see “difference” or “otherness,” to compare and contrast. Thus 
Aristophanic ridicule is sharply distinct from hatred. His ridicule seems to 
awaken critical intellect, while hatred stifles it. To my mind hatred is far more 
akin to sympathy than to ridicule. Perhaps the odi et amo paradox can be de- 
scribed by such a dialectic. 

I am saying, then, that toward Greek tragedy, especially toward its hero, I 
feel sympathy, while Aristophanes stirs me to criticism, or rather that Greek 
tragedy and comedy tend to achieve these ends, though certainly not these alone. 
With this said, I want to amplify a few comments I have already made about 
the manner in which these two genres of drama go about reaching their ends. 
This should bring us closer to the meaning of sympathy and criticism for Greek 
drama. Now Greek comedy presents normative situations in which certain ac- 
tions or beliefs are criticized in terms of standards which make them appear 
wrong. What makes this criticism possible is that the characters whom Aris- 
tophanes ridicules have assimilated whole, coherent positions which stand or 
fall with them. When Socrates is discredited, in the Clouds, so is progressive 
education; when Aeschylus is joshed for verbosity, so are all wordy people. One 
might say there is a concrete universality in these characters. They are full, and 
non-allegorical, but weighted with significance. Aristophanes deals constantly 
with ideas, and though they are fitted to characters like souls to bodies, still his 
ideas can be plucked out and paraphrased with as little violence to literature as 
can ever be possible in this process. By doing this, as they must have done, his 
spectators could recreate the critical points that Aristophanes created into his 
plays. 

Now no norm-violating aspect is a mainspring of the sympathy aroused by 
Greek tragedy; the literary motive force of sympathy is much harder to describe 
than that of criticism. And generalizations about Greek tragedy are of course 
riskier than those about Greek comedy, because with the former there are three 
dramatists and nearly a century to consider, with the latter one dramatist and 
fifty years. I will take a chance, though, and generalize: it will be clear that my 
attention is mainly on Sophocles. My starting point is the axiom that Greek 
tragedy tends to awaken sympathy through the presentation of heroic characters 
whose actions and sufferings demand evaluation, but not in terms of standards, 
ideas, or principles which they offend. Positively speaking, I would say that 
Greek tragedy presents heroes whose experience calls for interpretation by laws, 
people who are breakers of new moral frontiers which will subsequently have 
laws but where none have yet been established. In this way Greek tragedy awak- 
ens our sympathies; they respond promptly to the inarticulate and precarious 
in the tragic hero’s destiny. I suggest, then, that there is an integral bond be- 
tween the sympathy of Greek tragedy and that drama’s exploring quest for still 
unfound law or the spirit’s conceptual truth. 
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I want to support this axiom about Greek tragedy in terms of Sophocles’ 
Antigone and Oedipus King, because I think they show two different degrees of 
the relation in tragedy between sympathy and non-rational quest. Now in Aris- 
tophanes, I hope it is clear, the characters are criticized in terms of the author’s 
ideas. But Sophocles seems anxious, however, not to criticize, but to cast into 
an eventually criticizable light the actions of Antigone and Oedipus, as well as 
of Philoctetes, Ajax, or Deianira. (Of course even the ultimate criticism which 
Sophocles has in mind differs greatly from that of Aristophanes). But how does 
Sophocles go about this task? One might rightly suspect part of the answer from 
the mass of contradictory interpretations which critics have made of Antigone 
and Oedipus King. It must be that Sophocles has somehow left the concepts that 
he handled, and which his characters enact or seek to discover, roughedged and 
incomplete, and that he has done this by a kind of unconscious purpose. He did 
this, I presume, through his sense of what works in a tragedy. 

Now in Antigone, it is well to emphasize, Sophocles considers the conflict of 
duties toward the state with duties toward religion. Most people feel that An- 
tigone is the most important and sympathetic character in the play, but Sopho- 
cles never negates the impression, which the entire play creates, that both Creon 
and Antigone speak for one universally valid attitude in the quarrel of state 
with religion. This is true even when Creon is most short-sighted and cruel to 
Antigone and Haemon: Creon seems to be failing his own ideal of the statesman, 
which he expresses to Antigone early in the play, but it is plainly Creon and 
not the ideal which is failing. In Antigone, in the same way, the ideal is unsullied 
by what is petulant and silly in the girl’s actions, and as ideal remains posed in 
perfectly pure hostility to the ideal of state philosophy. It was this perfect poise 
which led Hegel to say that in Antigone Sophocles presents an irreconcilable 
conflict between two ideals. But just because this conflict is of that sort, the 
individual tragedies involved in Sophocles’ play have a significance which is on 
a different level from that of the ideal quarrel raging above them. The meaning 
of the particular meeting of Antigone with Creon on the issue of body-burying 
isn’t clarified by our knowing the ideals which are simultaneously but immovably 
involved, though it is heightened and charged by that knowledge. In this sense, 
then, there appears a disassociation of ideal from character in Antigone. Now the 
ideals, in Antigone, are bodies of principles—concerning state or God—just as 
the ideas which compound Aristophanes’ characters were bodies of principles— 
concerning peace or education. The interesting point here, though, is the con- 
trast between the disassociation of ideal from character in Antigone and the 
unity of idea and character in Aristophanes. Not only is each character in Aris- 
tophanes—Socrates, Lysistrata, Dicaeopolis—a bearer of conceptual attitudes, 
but he is so in such a way that attitude or idea will fall simultaneously with his 
character. However in Antigone the norms—ideals, in this case,—which are avail- 
able for the conceptual judging of character tend ultimately to be irrelevant to 
the judgment. Since this is so there results in our reflection on that play a kind 
of ideal-character dualism, which is harder to realize in the concrete experiencing 
of the play. But to the extent it is realized there—and here I return to my main 
theme—one’s sympathy for Antigone is diffused by the realization of her con- 
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ceptual “significance.” And to the extent that Antigone’s vital being, and not 
her point of view is foremost, she becomes one of the most sympathetic figures 
in Greek literature. Though even then, I feel, there is something unexplorative 
and pre-figured about Antigone’s personal destiny, for that destiny has at least 
the inexorability of ideas. 

Now in trying to make a brief contrast between certain contrastable aims of 
Aristophanes’ and Sophocles’ drama, I have first considered Antigone. It is the 
play of Sophocles in which one might most claim that the characters are vehicles 
of ideas in the sense that they are in Aristophanes. I have already tried to counter 
this view, although I think that character and concept are more closely bound 
in Antigone than in Oedipus King, which will be my last example. But already 
in Antigone one can see what is the greatest character of Sophoclean tragedy: 
its search for ideas and truth through drama, as an end-result of it. By embodying 
this search in drama Sophocles calls on our exploring aesthetic faculty, sympa- 
thy. Aristophanes, on the other hand, embodied ideas and truth themselves, as 
he saw them, in his plays. For him a play was not an occasion for learning, but 
for seeing confirmations of what one should already know. 

In Oedipus King Sophocles considered only one tragic hero, Oedipus, and he 
made him and his tragedy so deeply sympathetic that nothing else in the play 
really matters. As I have also remarked, our sympathy for Oedipus is complex 
enough to include the notion that he has committed great wrong. Oedipus and I 
both think that there is something revolting about him. This is appropriate: the 
wretchedness which Sophocles inflicts on his hero at the end of his play would be 
intolerable if we did not feel it somehow deserved. A crucial question to ask 
about the play, then, is this: exactly what does Sophocles think that Oedipus 
has done to merit his downfall? Of course Sophocles presents the obvious facts 
of sin, that Oedipus has killed his father and married his mother. But why has 
Oedipus done this? His personality lent itself to these particular acts. It lent 
itself primarily, however, because the gods through oracles had foresdestined 
the chain of events which is described in Oedipus King. Character and oracle 
meet in Oedipus. And Sophocles implies that the gods foredestined thus because 
Oedipus had a particular character, but not that the gods through foredestina- 
tion made a change in the character of Oedipus which led him to fulfill their 
fate. In this qualified sense Oedipus seems responsible for his tragedy. It is im- 
poverishing to think of this play as a treatise on foredestination, but still it is 
evident that fate or destiny is central in the bringing on of Oedipus’ tragic down- 
fall. One might say that what Oedipus has done is simply to be Oedipus at a 
destined moment, or configuration in time. 

This is to say, then, that Oedipus’ responsibility and his non-responsibility 
are interwoven. Let me amplify this statement, rephrasing the view of the pre- 
vious paragraph a little, and carrying it farther. Oedipus’ non-responsibility is 
suggested in detail. We may ask: might not Jocasta and Laius have made surer 
that their son was really killed when they exposed him after birth? Or might 
not Oedipus have avoided the oracle, when he was young, by searching out who 
his mother and father really were? Possibly the oracle could have been eluded 
by more perseverance, but what Sophocles does show is that, ironically, the 
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very attempts to elude the oracle led right into the fulfilling of it: Jocasta and 
Laius did put their son out alive into the wide world, and Oedipus did leaye 
home. In other words, it is hard not to suppose that the gods actively wanted 
to prevent an evasion of the oracles. Yet this doesn’t at all imply that fate is 
merely avenging itself on the basically worthy Oedipus. On the contrary, the 
assertion that Oedipus is sympathetic shows that he has a character of his own, 
and is incompatible with the notion that the gods are merely taking vengeance 
on him. Indeed Oedipus is a hero of the will, and it is true of him that he brought 
on, by his own nature, his own suffering. So perhaps one way to describe the 
balance of hero with destiny in this play would be to say that Oedipus is hon- 
ored, not violated, by being entrapped, and by being allowed to entrap himself 
in a significant web of sin. Oedipus is the great searcher for self-knowledge, and 
it is his privilege to come to the highest, although most painful realization of 
the meaning of his life. Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, of course, is corroboration 
of this theory. But Oedipus King proves enough. We might say, then, that in 
Oedipus King Sophocles aggrandizes Oedipus by showing his willing invocation 
of his god-fated destiny. The result has transcendent implications. For the ap- 
pearance of inevitability in Oedipus King gives the events of the play the kind 
of grandeur which events in history can seem to us to have: they are perfected, 
in a sense, because though they do not show the limitations of necessity, it is 
impossible to think that they could have taken place otherwise. 

Let me say, then, that in the person of Oedipus Sophocles describes a living 
and vital character whose tragedy raises or phrases transcendent questions, 
rather than answering questions, or being the affirmation of a reasonable posi- 
tion. This point deserves discussion, I think, for it is meant both as a link with 
my preceding remarks on Oedipus King and as a statement of why Oedipus is 
unjudgable and uninterpretable by concepts. When I said that Aristophanes, 
in his comedy, makes his spectator constantly aware of otherness and difference 
I meant that he did this through presenting characters with a meaning or sig- 
nificance which could be contrasted with other meanings. We know this because 
we can find concepts to describe the points of view which Aristophanes’ charac- 
ters are, and which are variously criticized by Aristophanes. But Oedipus, I 
believe, gets whatever meaning he has through his action toward or into the 
realm of the divine. Oedipus’ actions, that is, are measurable not by other men’s 
actions but by the way in which they fit into the higher realities of the world, 
the Greek divine. If Oedipus is to be judged, consequently, to be measured by 
norms, it must be by divine norms. Now the characteristic mark of the Greek 
divine is that it had being only as explored by the personal, that is by the pan- 
theon of mythological gods or legendary heroes. Thus through Greek tragedy, 
for example, the divine could be continually recreated and reinterpreted. In 4 
sense the divine only meant what it was as reflected in fictionized beings. What 
I am describing was most evident in Homer, and by the fifth century, it is true, 
the philosophies of nous and moira, as Anaxagoras held them, could be cast in 








more static, metaphysical language. However Greek tragedy remained, in its | 


function as central religious experience for the whole Greek people, a search 
for, rather than an affirmation of, divine laws. Mythology, both that of the 
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pantheon and of the legendary houses and figures whom tragedy dealt with, 
remained a concrete and mobile means of organization of religious experience 
for the greatest Greek art of the fifth century. All this may help us to see, then, 
that although fate is involved in Oedipus’ tragedy, it is fate which is personal, 
like the gods with whom the Greeks peopled the divine, and has meaning for 
our play only as it is created, and given substance to, through the chief person 
in the play. Apart from Oedipus himself the fate which caught him has no ex- 


, istence. Thus the drama of Oedipus is a kind of discourse about fate, inspired 


by Sophocles’ desire to understand fate better, to articulate ideas about it. Or, 
changing the focus, one might say that Oedipus King is an inquiry into a prob- 
lem in the terms which the play itself gives that problem. This is the sense in 
which ‘I mean that Oedipus raises questions. Oedipus himself can’t be judged 
in terms of norm-ideas until the play ends, because his tragic actions must them- 
selves be the ideas in question. ; 

Now to the degree that we do “feel with” Oedipus in his discovery of his sin 
and in his subsequent suffering we simply prepare ourselves for asking a host 
of questions which the whole play is the articulation of. What is the relation 
of sin to nobility? What is the relation of free-will to fate? What kind of dignity 
resides in self-knowledge? The way in which we come to ask these questions 
through the very experience of the play suggests how the relation of character 
to idea in Oedipus King differs from that relation in Antigone and in Aristophanic 
comedy. In the Clouds Socrates was a body of principles which he represented. 
In Antigone there was a split between character, and ideas or principles, so that 
their fates weren’t completely interdependent. In Oedipus King, however, and 
I consider this play the logical “type” of Greek tragedy, intelligible principles 
or norms informing the play and enriching character are almost totally absent. 
One is simply introduced to a crucial situation in a noble individual’s life, and 
forced to experience, to “feel,” his tragedy with him. One final way of describing 
the difference of Oedipus King from the Clouds, then, would be to say that the 
former would be much more distorted than the latter by a conceptual, prose 
summary. In this comparison Antigone would fall in the middle. I repeat, though, 
that this would be only one angle of contrast of the plays. 

It is by the previous argument, then, that I have wanted to support my state- 
ment about the way in which Greek tragedy awakens sympathy. I said that our 
sympathies answered to the inarticulate and precarious in the tragic hero’s strug- 
gles, and to the quest for conceptual truth which was latent in those struggles. 
This sympathetic response seems especially clear to me in Oedipus King. 

I would like, then, to review briefly, and to move on to a final consideration. 
I started out by saying that comedy evokes a spirit of criticism, tragedy one of 
sympathy. The psychology I used was consciously rough, though I hope the 
subsequent discussion has given those words enough meaning for the purpose 
of this argument. After the distinction of sympathy and criticism I inquired 
about the way Greek tragedy and comedy awaken these feelings. The verdict 
was this: Aristophanes presents incarnated rational criticism as the theme of 
his drama; Greek tragedy, in its typical sense, is anti-conceptual and deals with 
realms of moral experience which are conceptually, unmapped and unjudgable. 
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As my examples of Greek tragedy I chose Antigone and Oedipus King, and I 
claimed that the second showed the typical tendency of Greek tragedy more 
deeply than the first. But both inspired sympathy because, and to the extent 
that, they dealt with explorations in unmapped moral realms. I fear I expressed 
myself with hubris and in generalities throughout. I want, though, to add one 
more generality, which perhaps will knit together more of the foregoing. 

The last question here seems to me this: what is the philosophical importance 
of the union, in our experience of Greek tragedy, between sympathy and the 
questing exploration of new realms of spiritual experience? I have implied that 
this sympathy is not, in Greek tragedy, transmitted by ideas but by a kind of 
inter-penetrative process by which spectator and tragic hero are united. What 
characterizes this transaction is that through it we can search for knowledge by 
a continual, never fully articulated series of questings. In the search we may be 
asking ourselves: what is the meaning of free will; or of incest; or of love? But 
in each case, during the tragic transaction, we are simply forming these ques- 
tions, and hoping for the grace of eventual concepts, but we are not dealing with 
achieved ideas. I would say, then, that the importance of the bond which estab- 
lishes our sympathy for the tragic quest is that it exhibits a kind of nascent, 
struggling, and profound inquiry which one both can and cannot call cognitive. 
This inquiry is too preparatory to be cognitive in the ordinary sense. Perhaps 
the cognitive critic, whom we created at the beginning of this paper, is not in- 
terested in the kind of knowing which I have been discussing. But at least the 
tragic quest is authentically cognitive in the sense of being an experiencing into 
and a learning about its own content, as well as an articulation of ultimate ques- 
tions about reality. The phrasing of such questions is the first and hardest step 
toward philosophical understanding. And it is with these notes, finally, that I 
want the paper to make its full circle. For in my last remarks I hope it is implied 
how damaging, deeply speaking, I would consider any split between emotive 
and cognitive criticism, even, it may be said, of the kind I practiced in my dis- 
tinction of the effects of comic from those of tragic drama. But that split, too, 
is overcome with the realization of how both the comic and tragic enterprises 
are somehow cognitive inquiries. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF EMIL UTITZ TO AESTHETICS* 


K. SVOBODA 


Emil Utitz, the eminent German aesthetician, critic, psychologist, and philoso- 
pher of culture, was born on May 27, 1883 in Prague, the son of a family of 
Jewish merchants. He was thus the compatriot and friend of Franz Kafka, Max 
Brod, Egon Erwin Kisch, and Franz Werfel—the mixture of Czech, German, 
and Jewish elements producing, as one can see, excellent fruit. Utitz attended 
the universities of Munich and Prague. There he was especially influenced by 
the penetrating philosopher of language Anton Marty; through him, he met 
Marty’s teacher, Franz Brentano, that original philosopher, and became his 
secretary for a while. Later he was Privatdozent and professor at the Universities 
of Rostock and Halle. In 1933, at the beginning of the Nazi régime, he returned 
to Prague, became professor at the German University there, and fortunately 
survived the German occupation of Czechoslovakia as well as internment at 
Terezin. In September 1956, he took part in the Third International Congress 
on Aesthetics at Venice and later undertook a lecture tour of universities. It 
was at Jena that he suddenly died.’ 

Utitz devoted his efforts simultaneously to the theory and history of aes- 
thetics. (We will not attempt to discuss here the other areas of his rich literary 
activity.) In his theoretical works, he was always careful to delineate the his- 
torical evolution of the question with which he was concerned, and in his works 
on history, he invariably attempted a speculative examination of the doctrines 
which he reconstructed. Like the majority of his colleagues, he was the possessor 
of a critical, if not sceptical, mind; he completely rejected romantic and mystic 
tendencies in aesthetics; and it was only the value of civilization itself which he 
never doubted or questioned. 

In his first book, J. J. Wilhelm Heinse und die Asthetik zur Zeit der deutschen 
Aufklérung (1906), Utitz analyzed in detail the aesthetic concepts of the Ger- 
man writer Heinse, placing them within the framework of the German aesthetic 
theories of the Enlightenment—an aesthetic derived primarily from Baum- 


* Translated by Barbara Shissler from ‘‘L’Oeuvre esthétique d’Emil Utitz,”’ published 
in the Revue d’ Esthétique for Oct.—Dec. 1956, Vol. IX, No. 4, 430-436. Thanks are extended 
to the Editors of the Revue for permission to print it here. (Ed.) 

1Those who attended the Third International Congress on Aesthetics, held in Venice 
during September 1956, were happy to note the participation in it of the well-known aes- 
thetician Emil Utitz. He was not only our “elder statesman’’; he was also, in all proba- 
bility, the only one among us who had taken part in the first of these international con- 
gresses. His paper was much applauded; he was also appointed his country’s representative 
to the International Committee charged with the organization of the next congress. And 
despite his age, we all hoped to see him participate in that congress, since he seemed still 
full of energy and force. But scarcely three months later, on November 2, 1956, death over- 
took him suddenly at Jena. In publishing the following study of his work by Professor 
Svoboda of Prague (where Emil Utitz was born), this Journal pays homage to the memory 
of one of the most distinguished representatives of German aesthetics during the first 
quarter of this century. 
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garten. According to Utitz, Heinse belonged to the empirical segment of that 
aesthetic, a segment which based its concepts upon nature (Klopstock, the 
young Goethe, Herder), while the classicists (Winckelmann, Lessing, Mengs) 
preached the imitation of the art of antiquity. Utitz praised Heinse for having 
recognized the relativity of aesthetic pleasure—each person perceives a work of 
art according to his own individual associations—and for not having based his 
aesthetic solely upon an examination of the formal characteristics of the art 
work. Under the influence of his teacher Brentano, he reproached German aes- 
thetics, both before and after Heinse, for not having relied upon a developed 
psychology. 

In order to fill in this gap, Utitz devoted two works to the psychology of aes- 
thetic experience: Grundziige der dsthetischen Farbenlehre (1908) and Die Funk- 
tionsfreuden im dsthetischen Verhalten (1911). In the first book, on the basis of 
experiments made by him and others (experiments similar to those of Fechner), 
he examined the influence of particular colors and groups of colors, and he estab- 
lished the fact that it is either a harmony or contrast of colors which pleases us. 
Like Brentano, he accepted three fundamental colors: yellow, blue, and red. 
Further, he discussed the use of color in the visual arts, especially in painting. 
In connection with this, he distinguished a polychrome use of colors (one with- 
out regard to [visual] reality or harmony), a coloristic use (one conforming to 
the demands of [visual] reality), and a harmonious use (one combining both of 
the preceding principles). He demonstrated also that we are in the habit of des- 
ignating colors, not in accordance with [visual] reality, but in accordance with 
memory. (For example, we always consider paper to be white.) Further, he 
noted that painting relinquishes this practice only little by little. He drew at- 
tention to the fact that although the painter can not faithfully reproduce all 
degrees of the clarity of a color in nature, he can approximate it by various 
means. In conclusion, he discussed the education of one’s sense of color, a ques- 
tion of importance to his contemporaries in an epoch during which great atten- 
tion was paid to art education. In an appendix, he discussed a no less current 
problem of the period: whether conformity to a given end satisfies aesthetic 
pleasure. He stated in regard to this question that it was not conformity itself, 
but the appearance of conformity which pleases us. 

In the second book, he examined the aesthetic role of functional emotions. 
Several aestheticians (A. Déring, W. Jerusalem) saw in these emotions the prin- 
cipal source of a. -\hetic pleasure. Utitz, while recognizing that such emotions 
can contribute to pleasure, limited their role. This he demonstrated in the realms 
of the drama and of play. He took Aristotle’s doctrine of the purification of 
passions as his point of departure in his discussion of the drama; analyzed vary- 
ing explanations of this purification; and showed that the dramatic poet, if he 
does not wish to lower himself to base sensations, should not aspire to functional 
emotions alone. As for the theory of play, he analyzed Schiller’s concept that 
the play instinct is the source of artistic creativity. He objected that, in play, 
it is a question of functional pleasure, whereas with art it is a question of pro- 
duction. According to Utitz, neither the play impulse nor the search for beauty 
gave birth to art. He supported Gottfried Semper’s statement that in art extra- 
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aesthetic elements are always present. Thus, he defined aesthetic pleasure as an 
“emotional apprehension of the world of representation of values” (pp. 38, 53, 
143). Here he referred to Kant’s conception of “disinterested interest,” for such 
“interest” can concern itself solely with the representational world and not with 
the “real” one. Utitz then called the work of art ‘‘a closed and harmonious 
world, all the parts of which tend toward unity” (p. 51), and within this world 
he distinguished between content (Gehalt) and form. Through his concept of a 
“closed and harmonious world,” he rejoins Plato and Aristotle, without perhaps 
being aware of it. In his distinction between form and content, he reminds one 
of the mode of seeing characteristic of the nineteenth century. 

In his fourth book, Was ist Stil (1911), Utitz, who was especially interested 
in the visual arts, wanted to aid all efforts made in his time to create a new 
style worthy of the great styles of the past. He distinguished eight different 
meanings of the word “style”: (1) personal style, for example, that of Rubens; 
(2) material style, for example, that of bronze; (3) style which conforms to a 
given end, for example, that of a church; (4) local style, for example, that of 
marble in Greece; (5) national style, for example, that of Germany; (6) the style 
of a given period, for example, that of the Gothic period; (7) naturalistic as 
opposed to idealistic style; and, (8) dramatic, epic, plastic, etc., style. Utitz 
asserts that the artist must be faithful to the style: he must be individual; must 
respect his medium, the purpose of his work, local circumstances, etc. 

In addition to these four books, Utitz published several essays on aesthetics 
before the First World War, especially in the Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und allge- 
meine Kunstwissenschaft. In one of these essays (ibid., 7, 1912, pp. 303-307), he 
elucidates the ancient principle of unity in variety from a psychological point 
of view. According to Utitz, the aesthetic impressions of a work of art must be 
coherent, on the one hand, so that one can apprehend them, and, on the other 
hand, these impressions must not be completely simple, or else they will be 
boring. In another study (cbid., pp. 619-651), he emphasizes again that ordinarily 
a work of art, in addition to its aesthetic purpose, has other purposes as well, 
ie., sexual, moral, political, etc., and that if one wishes to understand such a 
work, one must respect all such ends. 

This study prepared the way for Utitz’ most comprehensive (almost prolix) 
work, Le fondement de la science générale de l’art (Grundlegung der allgemeinen 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1914; 1920). Here, inspired by Kant, the literary historian 
Hermann Hettner, the theorist of fine arts Konrad Fiedler, the aesthetician 
Max Dessoir, and others, Utitz asserted that, besides aesthetics, there must be 
another science, a general science of art. He attempted to lay the groundwork 
for such a science. According to him, such a science would examine the laws of 
art, while the aesthetician would concern himself with the nature of aesthetic 
facts and their value. The essential traits of art are the putting of matter into 
form (Fiedler) and the will to create values and awaken emotions. These values 
may differ—they may be religious, moral, political, the resemblance of a por- 
trait to its subject, etc.; however, aesthetic value dominates. We grasp aesthetic 
value emotionally; we enjoy it; and we surrender ourselves to it (cf. the dis- 
interested interest of Kant). The purest aesthetic quality is beauty. The so-called 
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modes of beauty, the tragic and the comic, are related to morality, and, thus, 
are outside the framework of aesthetics; the same is true of the sublime and the 
characteristic. One finds beauty above all in classic art; it is the truly aesthetic 
art although it is not the only authentic art. However, even it includes extra- 
aesthetic values, for example, the wisdom of life found in Iphigenia and Tasso 
by Goethe. On the other hand, non-classic art, for example, the Gothic, also 
possesses aesthetic values. The antithesis between the beauty of nature and that 
of art is not valid: where could one classify the delightful impression which an 
illumined street of a large city produces? In comparison with art, the impression 
of nature is ambiguous, equivocal, though not less intense. The inferior senses 
and the individuality of the contemplator set the contemplation of nature off 
to advantage. Art, however, does not imitate nature; it creates a new reality 
and surpasses nature because it furnishes us with an easier access to the aesthetic 
realm, and because we experience in art the varied individualities of artists, 
while in nature we experience only ourselves. In each work of art there are en- 
during and immutable values which one perceives. Although we should begin 
with an immediate impression of a work of art, we should also be informed about 
the artist and his period. We should ask not only what the artist knew how to 
express, but also what he wanted to express. Aesthetics should be exclusively 
concerned with the will to beauty, while a science of art should consider all the 
desires of the artist. The necessary conditions for a work of art are: (1) the me- 
dium, for example, bronze; (2) the intention (Kwunstverhalten), for example, 
the aspiration to astonish the public; (3) the mode of presentation (Darstel- 
lungsweise), for example—the pathetic; (4) the value of the presentation (Darstel- 
lungswert), for example, sensual pleasure; and, (5) the mode of being (Seznsschicht) 
represented by the artist, for example, naturalism (cf. ‘‘the fundamental notions 
of the science of art” established by Heinrich W6lfflin). The science of art is 
not interested in the life of the artist, but only in his creation. Art does not stem 
from the play instinct (Schiller), or from imitation (Aristotle), or from sublimated 
sexuality (Freud); nor does it have a pathological character (Stekel). It more 
nearly resembles gossip (Klatsch): the artist and the gossiper affectively trans- 
form what they have lived through (Erlebnis), although the artist creates in a 
more objective manner, for his inspiration is coupled with reason. The value of 
art is extra-aesthetic at one moment, for example, religious or moral; at another, 
aesthetic. Art protects things against logical mechanization (cf. Bergson) and 
reconciles the sensual with the spiritual (cf. Schiller). In the beginning, art did 
not have an aesthetic function (cf. Semper). Nor did it develop in an immanent 
manner (Hegel). It was dependent upon its period. The periodicity of its evolu- 
tion, for example, Hellenistic rococo and 18th-century rococo, derives from the 
uniformity of human nature. 

Such is Utitz’ system of the science of art, a system which one could term 
realistic and rationalistic, although its beginnings were positivistic. In this 
system, one finds, as is natural, the ideas of earlier thinkers. In addition to the 
ones mentioned by Utitz himself, we note Wilhelm Dilthey’s conception of 
lived experience (Erlebnis), Alois Riegl’s of the will to art (Kunstwollen), and 
the considerations of Dessoir on the importance of the medium of the work of 
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art—but all of these ideas are transformed in an organic manner with a new aim 
in mind. His Fondement does not rest upon psychology, as one might expect 
from his earlier works. Indeed, it is the psychological description of aesthetic 
emotions that is, above all, missing. Utitz was undoubtedly influenced by Hus- 
serl’s opposition to psychologism. (Husserl was another of Brentano’s disciples.) 
However, he did not follow the phenomenological path of Husserl, but instead 
founded his own science of art on the study of civilization. 

In his works Die Gegensténdlichkeit des Kunstwerkes (1917) and Der Kiinstler 
(1925), Utitz presents his ideas, especially those concerning the nature of the 
work of art and the artist, in a very succinct manner. Here he maintains that 
it is not necessary to search for something “‘behind or beyond or above the work 
of art,”’ but rather that it is necessary to concentrate upon the work of art it- 
self (Der Kiinstler, p. 12). He maintains that the artist elucidates the meaning 
of his experience (Erlebnis) by his creativity as others do by means of knowledge, 
action, or religion (zbid., p. 52), and that artistic creativity has its correlative 
in the emotions of the contemplator which, to be sure, are never adequate (ibid., 
p. 13). In 1937, at the Second Congress of Aesthetics in Paris (II, pp. 111-115), 
Utitz again considered the relation between beauty and art. He identified beauty 
with harmony, and defined art as “creativity aiming at expressive values.” 
With the first definition he came close to the aesthetics of the ancients; with the 
second, he approached that of Croce. 

After the First World War, Utitz pursued not only his theoretical works, 
but also his historical works on aesthetics. In 1923, under the title Asthetik, he 
published fifteen selections from the most important works on aesthetics, begin- 
ning with Aristotle and ending with Dessoir, and in the introduction, he sketched 
the development of aesthetics from antiquity to the present. However, he passed 
over the aesthetics of the Middle Ages as well as those of modern times except 
for the German; for he maintained, wrongly, that after Baumgarten, “all the 
decisive thought on aesthetics and the philosophy of art took place in Germany” 
(p. 12). Later, in 1932, in his Geschichte der Asthetik, he gave a more detailed 
history of aesthetics, but with analogous predilections and omissions. Here he 
accomplished what he had striven for in his work on Heinse (p. 92): the discus- 
sion, not of aestheticians, but of aesthetic problems; for example—in the modern 
age—the problem of truth in art (Boileau), the problem of sentiment (Dubos), 
of functional emotions (Dubos, Schiller), etc. He sought to penetrate each sys- 
tem and to extract from each a rich kernel. Finally, he defended his own dis- 
tinction between aesthetics and the science of art. In 1929, in his report on 
modern aesthetic writings (Kant-Studien, 34, pp. 6-69), he emphasized his be- 
lief that aesthetics was no longer proceeding from psychology, but from the 
philosophy of civilization, since art is a branch of civilization. In his Fondement, 
as we have seen, he had emphasized the same point. 

The history of aesthetics is also the object of Utitz’ last book, Altgriechische 
Kunstheorie, to be published by the Academy of Berlin. Here he completes what 
he had begun in his earlier works and returns, at the same time, to his archeo- 
logical studies at Prague under Wilhelm Klein. He now praises the objective 
attitude of the Greeks concerning the world and art. It is in this attitude that 
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he sees the origin of their doctrine of the imitation of nature. This doctrine is 
fertile (in his Fondement Utitz had denied its value) in that it checks the empty 
play of the imagination. Moreover, he asserts that by ‘‘imitation” one does not 
mean a servile reproduction of reality, but rather the reproduction of the es- 
sence of things; of types. The Greek artists, he says, created harmonious works 
which reflected the harmony of the Universe. They aspired to unity in variety; 
in other words to a dialectical unity of contradictions. However, they were not 
formalists: their forms always presented expressive values. Utitz, who after 
having left Germany had adhered to the Communist Party, concludes by stating 
that the essential principles of Greek aesthetics are reborn in Marxist aesthetics. 
However, Utitz’ communism was not without some reservations, as is shown 
by his last essay on realism, especially the socialist realism propagated by Marx- 
ist critics (published in Czech, Vitvarné uméni, 6, 1956). 

















LETTERS PRO AND CON 


To the Editor: 


In the List of Writers accompanying my article ‘‘Polish Theories of Art between 1830 
and 1850’’ (JAAC, December 1957), I found some printer’s errors which I would like to 
correct: (1) Czernyszewski published his dissertation “On the Aesthetic Relationship 
of Art and Reality” in the year 1855 (not 1854). I mentioned the correct date in the text 
of my article. (2) Dembowski died in the year 1846. The dates of his life, therefore, are 
1822-1846. (3) Wit Stwosz died in the year 1533 (not 1833). (4) The first name of Klaczko 
was Julian, not Juliusz. 


Steran Morawski 


To the Editor: 


The ‘“‘List of Writers’’ accompanying the article of Stefan Morawski on ‘‘Polish Theories 
of Art between 1830 and 1850”’ contains a number of inaccuracies: 

The author lists: Czernyszewski, Mikolaj (1828-1894). He has in mind the famous Russian 
founder of materialistic aesthetics and critic of Hegel and F. Th. Vischer: Nikolai Gav- 
rilovitch Chernyshevsky. The latter never had any connection with Polish aestheticians 
or Polish aesthetic thought before 1945. Here he is said to be “‘the author of aesthetic 
reviews, the largest of which ‘On the Aesthetic Relationship of Art and Reality’ appeared 
in 1854.’’ It appeared in 1855. It was not a review but Chernyshevsky’s doctoral disserta- 
tion. Mr. Morawski is aware of that because he mentions the dissertation in the text of his 
article without naming its title. Why the title is listed here in the Polish language is un- 
known to me. It was written in Russian. 

The author lists: Dembowski, Edward (1822-1848). But later on he is said to have been 
killed while fighting ‘‘as leader of peasants”’ in 1846. I do not know of any revolt of Polish 
peasants in 1846 or 1848 except for the ‘‘jacquerie”’ in Austrian Galicia where a peasant 
mob massacred Polish landowners. Polish historians state that this revolt was instigated 
and abetted by the government of Vienna which wanted to crush the spirit of independence 
of the Polish gentry. So when and where did Dembowski die? 

The author lists: Klaczko, Juliusz. His name is Julian Klaczko. It is said that “his 
best works are on Krasitiski and Sienkiewicz.’’ Klaczko was best known for his writings on 
art and most influential because of his political writings. He had very little to do with the 
epoch 1830-1850. In 1830 he was 5 years old. 

The author lists: Norwid, Cyprian Kamil as ‘“‘one of the most outstanding Romantic 
poets.’”? He was a post-Romantic poet or an epigone of Romantic poetry. Unknown and 
living in obscurity, he was discovered or rediscovered after his death. 

The author lists: ‘‘Stwosz, Wit (indefinite—1833).! An outstanding sculptor, for many 
years he studied [my emphasis] in Nuremberg. His best work is the Mariacki Altar in Cracow.”’ 
The author fails to mention that this man is identical with the famous wood carver and 
sculptor known as Veit Stoss who sometimes wrote his name as Stuoss or Stwoss and his 
first name as Fyt or Feyt. He was born (according to the Encyclopedia Britannica) in 1438 
or 1440 in Nuremberg and died also in Nuremberg in 1533. Out of 93 or 95 years of his life 
he spent 18 years in Poland and the rest of his life in his native Nuremberg. He returned 
there from Cracow in 1496. His most important works, Der englische Gruss and Lindenholz- 
madonna are in Nuremberg. The altar in the Marienkirche in Cracow is an object of special 
sentimental attachment and reverence in Poland but not his most important work. 

Max RIEsSER 





1A correction of the reference to Wit Stwosz was also sent to the Journal from Seoul 
from Richard Hertz, German Minister to Korea. 
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To the Editor: 


I would like to thank Dr. Rieser for the attentive reading of my article and for the 
pains which he took to verify my list of writers. Let me first state the issues on which we 
are in agreement. Czernyszewski’s work which I quote was really a dissertation, and not a 
review. (‘‘Review’’ was used as a synonym for the word “‘paper’’—of course, badly.) I 
gave Czernyszewski’s name and the title of his work in the Polish transcription, as it is a 
custom in my country to do so. I did mention however that he was a Russian revolutionist. 
Wit Stwosz is identical with Veit Stoss. 

However, I cannot agree with the other objections which Dr. Rieser makes. And by the 
way, I must correct two of his errors. Czernyszewski died in 1889 and not in 1894. The dis- 
sertation was not his doctoral one, but was written for his M.A. degree. 

I shall answer Dr. Rieser’s objections in the order in which he brought them forward: 

(1) Czernyszewskij (if you like it better)—in spite of Dr. Rieser’s categorical statement— 
had some connections with Polish aesthetic thought before 1945. It is enough to mention 
Bronistaw Biatobtocki, who in the years 1883-85 wrote many literary essays under Czer- 
nyszewski’s influence. (Biatobtocki’s essays were edited in 1932 as Szkice literackie.) 

(2) Klaczko was best known for his writings on art and on political questions in Western 
Europe. For Polish readers (and not only for them) he was also known as an outstanding 
literary critic. In 1853 he wrote on Biirger and Mickiewicz (Lenora i Ucieczka, Leszno, 
Poktosie). In 1855 he published a study on Pushkin and Mickiewicz (Revue contemporaine, 
April and May issues). In the same year he wrote on Heine (Revue de Paris, January issue). 
In 1862 his excellent study of Krasitiski, entitled ‘‘La poésie polonaise au XIX siécle. Le 
poéte anonyme de la Pologne”’ (Revue des deux mondes, January issue), appeared. In 1888 
he published in Przeglad Polski an analysis of Sienkiewicz’s then recent books (Ogniem i 
mieczem, Potop). I wonder how Dr. Rieser can state so authoritatively that Klaczko had 
very little to do with the epoch 1830-50. The facts show quite the opposite. The argument 
that Klaczko was only five years old in 1830 seems naive. The ideas born in the period 1830-50 
lived on in the next decades; moreover, Klaczko’s education was highly influenced by them. 

(3) Norwid was not a post-Romantic poet. It is evident that his position, for many com- 
plicated reasons, was separate, but not one of the Polish historians of literature states that 
Norwid was not connected with the Romantic trend. I tried to argue that his aesthetics and 
theory of art touched the most symptomatic problems of Polish Romanticism. The same 
can be said of his poetry, his dramas, and his artistic creation. 

(4) Wit Stwosz (Veit Stoss) is the man about whom Polish and German art historians 
have quarrelled for years. The difficulty is that not all the facts of his life are known, and 
sometimes it is impossible to make precise statements. I am not a specialist in the field of 
Polish or German medieval art. It seems however that Dr. Rieser has trusted too much to 
the information in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Recent researches on the life of Wit Stwosz 
permit one to state that: 

(a) He was probably born in Horb, and not in Nuremberg (according to Ks. Bolestaw 
Przybyszewski, ‘‘Nieznane archiwalia dotycezace Wita Stwosza,’”’ B.H.S.K. [Warszawa, 
1952}). The date of his birth is indefinite. The information of Neudérfer does not seem valid. 
Thieme-Becker gives both 1438 and 1447 as possible dates. 

(b) He lived not only in Nuremberg and Krakéw, but spent some years in Schwaz 
(1500-1503) and in Miinnerstadt (1504-1505). He also worked for a period of time in Passau 
with Nicholas of Leyden. 

(c) His ‘‘first period’ (until the time at which he went to Krakéw) is treated by all 
historians as that of his journeyman’s training. That is why I spoke of his “‘studies” in 
Nuremberg. This does not imply that he was the disciple of any ‘“‘Nuremberg School.” 
Polish specialists maintain that he was influenced by both the Burgundian and the Nether- 
landish traditions in art. 

(d) Last but not least, not only Polish but also German art historians treat the altar 
in the Marienkirche in Krakéw as his most important work. (See Max Lossnitzer, Veit 
Stoss, die Herkunft seiner Kunst, seine Werke und sein Leben (Leipzig, 1912], s. 130-1 and 
165-72; Berthold Daun, Veit Stoss und seine Schule in Deutschland, Ungarn und Sieben- 
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burgen (Leipzig, 1916], s. 145/6 [the critique of Neuddérfer, Sandrart, Doppelmayr, and 
Murr who praised his work Der englische Gruss].) Further, if I may quote Polish specialists, 
[ would mention first of all S. Dettloff (‘‘Die Quellen der Kunst des Veit Stoss,’’ Actes du 
XII congrés international d’histoire de lV’art (Bruxelles, 1930], Communications, t. 1, s. 158) 
who is preparing a large monograph on Wit Stwosz and Tadeusz Szydtowski (‘‘Ze studiéw 
nad Stwoszem i sztuka jego ezaséw,’’ Rocznik Krakowski, 1935, t. xxvi). 

I think that my explanations are sufficient. Had I given them in my list of writers, I 
could have avoided Dr. Rieser’s charges, but I wanted to write as succinctly as possible, 
according to my agreement with the Editor. 

Steran MorawskI 


REVIEWS 


Morey, Sytvanus. The Ancient Maya. Revised by George W. Brainerd. Stanford U. P., 
1956, 3rd ed., pp. 494, bibliography, maps, photographs, diagrams, $10.00. 

FERNANDEZ, JUSTINO. Coatlicue: Estética del Arte Indigena Antiguo. Preface by Samuel 
Ramos. Mexico City, 1954, Centro de Estudios Filosoficos, pp. 285, photographs and 
diagrams, $2.00. 

CovarruBias, MicuE.. Mezcala. Preface by André Emmerich. Notes by William Spratling. 
New York, 1956, André Emmerich Gallery, pp. 36, photographs and a map, $1.50. 

AsuTon, Dore. Abstract Art Before Columbus. Preface by André Emmerich. Photographs 
by Lee Boltin. New York, 1957, André Emmerich Gallery, pp. 40, $2.50. 

These four publications represent various approaches to pre-Conquest American art. 
It would be invidious to compare them, as their purposes are widely divergent; some 
discussion of their content and intent is more revealing. 

The late Professor Morley’s work on the Maya, long a classic in its field, has been brought 
up to date archaeologically by the inclusion of significant discoveries since the 2nd edition 
of 1947. (These include the particularly important artistic finds in the pyramid-tomb 
beneath the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque—a site where excavations are in 
progress, which have brought other tombs of lesser importance to light. In terms of the very 
highest quality in Maya art, it is relevant to note the 1957 work on the Island of Jaina, 
conducted by two groups from Mexico City; this will certainly require inclusion in the 
next edition of Morley.) 

Professor Brainerd’s work, completed after his death by Mrs. Bell (who wrote the last 
chapter of the present book), is necessarily incidental to the monumental research of 
Morley. The life-time of devoted attention to detail which Morley gave to the Maya makes 
the book indispensable for the student; it is equally impressive as a field guide for the 
scholarly traveler. For the general reader, however, the present edition presents certain 
problems. By its very nature as a revision by one distinguished expert of another’s work, 
it lacks the unified point of view of J. Eric Thompson’s related work on the Maya. All 
three of the people concerned with this book, initiated by Morley, have the most scrupulous 
regard for fact; since, unfortunately, the facts are somewhat spotty about many basic 
aspects of Maya culture, the sequential editorial character of the book adds to the general 
confusion of intellectual perspective. Current American archaeology perhaps errs on the 
side of nicety of evidence; one looks in vain for those bold, if incomplete speculative de- 
velopments of the evidence which reveal the author’s powers of historical insight and ulti- 
mate identification with his sources. (It might be noted that Europeans like Thomas Barthel 
and others, are conducting linguistic studies which may clarify some of the historical 
problems.) 

Although of minor importance, in comparison with the generally comprehensive nature 
of this book, it would be advisable for the next edition to include a large fold-out map 
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based on modern site names and with the accessibility of ancient sites indicated properly, 
by the usual road or rail symbols. Anyone who has traveled in the area in question wil] 
know how important such an up-to-date map is for the reader who uses this book as g 
field guide. Furthermore, it is unfortunate that there is no suggestion of the role of color 
in Maya art; six fine plates, based on the impact of color in mural painting, in the jades, 
and especially in the magnificent polychromed terracottas, would be more judicious than the 
aesthetically irrelevant dust jacket, held over from the 2nd edition. 

Professor Fernéndez’ Coatlicue is at an opposite pole from the preceding. While the 
Ancient Maya is essentially a specialists’ notebook, Coatlicue is concerned with the diffi- 
culties of interpreting form and meaning in pre-Conquest Mexican art. Begun as a doctoral 
dissertation, it is now the first volume of a projected three-volume survey of Mexican art 
(volume two: The Altar de los Reyes in Mexico City Cathedral; volume three: Orozco’s Man 
of Fire in the Hospicio Cabajias at Guadalajara—both in progress). The format of each 
volume is similar: there is an interpretive introduction; then a selection, with notes, from 
the European and American critics since the 16th century who have interested themselves 
in the field under consideration; finally, there is an intensive analysis of the ‘‘motif’’ (in 
the present case, the over life-size statue of an Aztec Goddess, Coatlicue, in the Nationa] 
Museum of Mexico City). As an admirer of Heidegger and Gaos, Professor Fernandez brings 
this initial context to bear on his aesthetic values. Both as man and critic, however, he is 
too urbane and too historically well grounded to allow a single set of values to dominate a 
work which is basically a compilation of judgments from many periods and many back- 
grounds. Professor Ferndndez is one of the few contemporary writers on art in Spanish 
who have the necessary breadth of thought to attempt to place so truly extraordinary a 
work as the Coatlicue before a non-Mexican audience. It is a tribute to his critical and 
imaginative powers that he can make this bizarre piece of Aztec symbolism fit into the 
complex modern reorientation of traditional European aesthetics. Inevitably, a major 
number of his elected critics are the protagonists of pure form, concerned with the physical- 
philosophical justification of the abstract. The development of an aesthetic of the so-called 
primitive and barbaric (both words unfortunate) is implicit in any acceptance and under- 
standing of the masterpieces of early Mexican art. (I must not fail to mention Dr. Ramos’ 
prologue which wisely summarizes ideas and attitudes.) 

André Emmerich, whose New York gallery has become a center for a growing list of 
extremely handsome exhibitions and publications, has made this conceptual interest in 
form and non-classical American art into a visual reality for the public. His recent works 
include Mezcala (an evocative catalogue of an exhibition of those small but powerfully 
realized stone figures from Guerrero) and Abstract Art Before Columbus (related to an ex- 
hibition of artifacts from Mexico and the Mound-Builders culture). In both, the texts are 
essentially descriptive; it is Lee Boltin’s virtuoso photographs which stimulate the imagina- 
tion and emphasize the superb formal character (without reference to scale) of the pre- 
Conquest period. 

JosepH A. Barrp, JR. 


Maass, Joun. The Gingerbread Age. A View of Victorian America. New York—Toronto, 

1957, Rinehart & Co., Inc., pp. 212, ills., bibliography, and index, $7.95. 

A contribution to the history of taste—not at all to the history of style—this anthology 
of architecture and applied art from interior decoration to fashion and advertisements, 
represents a charming survey of the non-creativeness of the Victorian era. The quick 
change of those styles of past periods which were imitated or paraphrased proves the super- 
ficial approach of architects and interior decorators who tried to fulfill a task corresponding 
to the specific taste of the client—always @ la carte. The fact that we today are highly 
amused by some playful facades and the curlicue of ornamental design should not mislead 
us to see absolute values in these fanciful irregularities. It is not the eclecticism of this era 
between 1837 and 1876 which we criticize, but the pseudo-imaginativeness as expressed in 
Oriental temples, in the drawing rooms of the Mississippi steamers, in the mechanization 
of American Gothic furniture, and in the fanciful details of fashions and embroideries. 
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After all, the great architecture of the American Classical Revival and the creations of 
such men as McKim and White and other masters at the turn of the century are also eclectic; 
however, this supposition once accepted, they are beautiful in their own right. 

If the author indulges in collecting the most exuberant and flamboyant examples of this 
period and glorifies their thrills, his attitude may be easily explained. It is the same attitude 
which dictates the Neo-Victorian displays in show windows today, the revival of Victorian 
furniture, and the coquetterie of some Neo-Romantic garden bosquets: it is the under- 
standable reaction against the mechanized dryness of uniform, standardized pseudo- 
functionalistic design which now enjoys a high popularity and is correspondingly com- 
mercialized. Here again, as one hundred years ago, great art is trivialized, cut to the taste 
of the masses, thus spoiling the aesthetic values of the original stimuli. This criticism is 
not at all directed against John Maass’ book, but against its topic. On the contrary, the 
orbit of the author’s research and his intelligent selection of the most typical—and some- 
times most grotesque and atrocious—examples, make the enterprise worth while. 

PavuL ZUCKER 


De ZurKo, Epwarp. Origins of Functionalist Theory. Columbia U. P., 1957, pp. viv + 265, 
bibliography, and index. $5. 

Immersed in the quagmire of ever repeated slogans about functionalism which one 
continuously encounters, one is happy to find a new publication which deals thoroughly 
and reliably with the problem of functionalism. Even a hardened and sceptic critic must 
express his unreserved admiration for such a solid piece of work as De Zurko’s Origins of 
Functionalist Theory. It is based on the broadest possible knowledge, a knowledge concern- 
ing not only this specific topic but also the history of ideas generally, from aesthetics to 
sociology. De Zurko succeeds in following the historical development of functionalist 
ideas—“‘the tendency to connect ideas of use with the ideas of beauty’’—from antiquity 
to the mid-19th century. His analysis proves that it is mere popular superstition to believe 
that those concepts are in any way new and dependent on the specific technological achieve- 
ments of the last century or on contemporary architecture. He traces functionalist concepts 
to classical philosophy and medieval theology, starting from Socrates’ and Plato’s refer- 
ences scattered throughout the Dialogues. And I am sure that not many historians of archi- 
tecture have analyzed the opinions of Bernard de Clairvaux or of St. Thomas Aquinas 
about architecture in this respect. 

The author explains why the theoretical treatises of the Renaissance and Baroque 
period ‘‘did not expound ideas now generally grouped under the heading of functionalism,”’ 
except for Leone Battista Alberti in De re edificatoria. Unfortunately it is impossible here to 
follow the author in his comments on the various aesthetic writings from the 16th to the 
18th century. Perhaps the most interesting developments and controversies are to be found 
in the chapter on “British Moralism, Rationalism, and Naturalism,’’ that means the intel- 
lectual and aesthetic development from 1700-1850. The author’s discussion of Ruskin’s 
functionalism proves how often this pioneer has been misinterpreted by modern material- 
ism. The treatises of the great French architects of the 18th century, from Boffrand to 
Blondel and Laugier, show how the idea of “fitness and suitability’? plays a decisive part 
in motivation. For Boullée and Ledoux, they become the center of their considerations. 
Among the Italians, Carlo Lodoli is the most outspoken functionalist, but even the pace- 
maker of Neo-Classicism, Francesco Milizia, uses functionalist motivation where it fits 
his program. 

It is characteristic that in Germany not the architects but writers like Johann Winckel- 
mann, Lessing, and Goethe are most strongly interested in the discussion of these problems. 
Only at the beginning of the 19th century Neo-Classicist architects such as Friedrich 
Weinbrenner and Carl Friedrich Schinkel state the functionalist creed—and with con- 
siderable energy! The viewpoint of the great American architects of the Classical Revival, 
from Henry Latrobe to Andrew Jackson Downing, is well known, but it is surprising that 
De Zurko discovers even Emerson as a precursor of modern functionalist theories. The 
parade closes with a discussion of the familiar concepts of Horatio Greenough. 
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Certainly one cannot reproach the author of partiality in favor of functionalism. He 
admits ‘‘until modern times the idea of utility has not been of central importance to aes- 
thetics and aesthetics has not been the center of philosophy, but the roots of the modern 
aesthetic of utility must be sought in historical philosophy and criticism.’’ Professor De 
Zurko admits ‘‘the criterion of fitness, itself open to a variety of interpretations, may be 
linked with other criteria . . . the study of the history of functionalism awakens us to the 
fact that this can be done. . . .”’? These words characterize best the author’s scholarly view- 
point and broad approach. This reviewer agrees not only with his historical deductions, 
resulting from basic and original research, but also with the author’s conclusion as to the 
architecture of our time: ‘The right kind of functionalist design will not only exploit tech- 
nology to the fullest but it will humanize it.’’ 

PauL ZUCKER 


Sez, Peter. German Expressionist Painting. U. of California P., 1957, pp. 379, 143 pls., 

37 color pls., $18.50. 

Shall we call it the irony of history or the justice of fate that Expressionism, Hitler’s 
‘degenerate art,’’ has risen triumphantly over the ruins of the tyrant? Its original impetus 
is spent, its historical mission is fulfilled, and few of its members are still among the living, 
yet what was strong and creative in this movement will remain, while the pronouncements 
of the ‘‘thousand years realm’’ belong to oblivion. This is the strange feeling experienced 
by the reader of Peter Selz’s comprehensive history of the movement. No less than four 
books have recently appeared in the United States dealing with this subject, and several 
more have been published in Germany. This extensive discussion of German Expressionist 
art and the exhibitions dedicated to this theme have furthermore helped to dispel the one- 
sided cult of the ‘School of Paris’? and have permitted a more universal view of the char- 
acter of modern art. Of these books the work of Peter Selz is by far the most important. 
Where Werner Haftmann in his Maleret im 20. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1954) has provided 
us with the final interpretation of the aesthetic values of modern art, Selz has given us 
the final documentation of the Expressionist movement. Based on a thorough investigation 
of all documents available, on personal and written interviews with the surviving artists 
or members of their families, the book has established the story of the unfolding of Ex- 
pressionism step by step from 1900 to about 1930. The author has, besides, shown the 
relationship of Bruecke and Blaue Reiter to each other and to their predecessors and has 
clarified their hitherto vaguely known contacts with the simultaneous Fauves in Paris. 
To establish the historical truth, in this instance, is far from simple because the ‘‘eye 
witnesses”’ often have shown a tendency to see the facts according to what seemed desirable 
from their own point of view. Thus the analyst had not only to contact the witnesses but to 
evaluate their statements. All this has been done with care and caution. As a result a picture 
of the whole movement emerges that is more reliable than that of Lothar Buchheim’s 
recently published Die Bruecke. Nor does the author neglect the spiritual and physical 
setting from which art develops. Reference to contemporary literature, to philosophical 
and scientific publications of the period is constantly made, although the writer walks here 
on less certain grounds. Especially gratifying is the sound investigation of the preceding 
period of L’Art Nouveau and Jugendstil as well as of individual artists in their relationship 
to Expressionism. Weakest, to this reader, is the descriptive and literary power of Selz. 
The phrasing is often awkward, and one misses the ability of the interpreter for finding the 
specific word for the specific aesthetic phenomenon. 

From here we can proceed to a critical annotation of some of the innumerable facts which 
have been incorporated in the text. Konrad Fiedler’s ‘‘inner necessity’’ (innere Notwendig- 
keit, p. 5) is based on the terminology of idealistic philosophy, specifically Schiller’s use of 
the term in his aesthetic writings. Riegl’s term Kunstwollen, not Kunstwillen, (p. 8) 
would be better translated as ‘‘intent of art’’ than as “‘artistic purpose.’’ Phantasiekunst 
(p. 25) is not “fantastic art’? but “art of the imagination.” Jozef Israels is not so much a 
“Dutch landscapist”? as a Dutch genre painter in the line of Millet (p. 33). Fritz Erler 
derives from Hodler rather than from Gauguin (p. 40). His murals can be considered a 
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Munich parallel to those of Frank Brangwyn. Ludwig Dill developed the Munich type of 
Impressionism in broadly painted sport scenes and was little concerned with the picture 
plane, as the author suggests. Gerard de Nerval’s name is not ‘“‘Norval’’ (p. 48). In the dis- 
cussion of the Symbolist movement one misses reference to Rimbaud, whose notes on the 
symbolic meaning of vowels or his discussion of associative ‘‘automatic images” is of im- 
portance (p. 49). Beckmann’s quotation ‘‘to make the invisible visible” is based on an iden- 
tically worded aphorism of Friedrich Schlegel, defining the aims of Romanticism (p. 51). 
In the discussion of the woodcuts of the 1890’s there is no mention of Beardsley, expecially 
celebrated in Germany. Painters from ‘‘the edge of the Sea”’ before Nolde include not only 
Carstens, as mentioned, but more important, Runge and Friedrich (p. 85). ‘“‘Commertsche 
Kunsthandlung’”’ should read ‘“‘Commetersche’’ (p. 89). Kirchner’s self-portrait (pl. 22) is 
here dated 1904, while the nearly identical one in Buchheim (no. 156) is there dated 1905. 
One of them seems to be a second version. Schmidt-Rottluff’s painting ‘“‘On the Peisse”’ 
(p. 93) should read ‘‘Pleisse.’’ The typography of the Bruecke manifesto (fig. 10) comes less 
from William Morris than from Melchior Lechter, who printed the titles of Stefan George’s 
poems in a similar lettering. My article on Kokoschka (p. 161, n. 4) appeared in 1938 not 
1934. In the discussion of influences on Kandinsky, his contemporaries Bakst and Roehrich, 
whose decorative style is reflected in his early work, should have been mentioned. The 
parallelism is occasionally striking. On p. 185, n. 3, Koehnel should be spelled Kuehnel. 

It is one of the merits of the book to have brought a number of the lesser known mem- 
bers of the movement to the attention of the reader and to have discussed their work. 
However, in the chapter on the Munich ‘‘New Artists Association’’ one misses a more thor- 
ough discussion of the important Pre-Expressionist painter Albert Weisgerber, whose 
“Absalon”’ is one of the most successful German pictures around 1910. Of great importance 
is the treatment of Le Fauconnier (p. 192 and 210ff.) and Delaunay as the actual trans- 
mitters of Fauvism. In an important footnote (p. 211, n. 5), Selz comes to the defense of 
the later work of Delaunay against Thwaites and points out his influence on the American 
painters M. Russel and Macdonald Wright. However, there may also be in reverse an 
influence of Mare and Macke on Delaunay. The fact that in 1906-7 in Paris Kandinsky 
bought six paintings by Henri Rousseau (p. 210) is also of great interest, and the gospel 
of ‘“Rousseauism’”’ is preached subsequently in the Blaue Reiter. Kandinsky’s influence 
upon the rise of abstract art in Russia is clarified by referring to his ‘‘Letters from Munich,”’ 
which appeared in the Russian art magazine Apollon in 1909. Klee was not a pianist but 
played the violin (p. 278). In the discussion of the Pathetiker (Ludwig Meidner, et al.) 
reference to the pathos style of Expressionist literature would have enriched the picture. 
The exact parallel to these paintings is found in the poetry of Werfel, Wolfenstein, and 
especially of J. R. Becher, today the Russian-installed minister of cultural affairs in Eastern 
Germany. The discussion of the so-called selfportrait by Kirchner of 1913 (pl. 137) is invalid 
in its psychological conclusions (p. 299) since the person represented is the writer Alfred 
Doeblin (correction already made in the publishers’ correction sheet for the reviewer). 
The last sentence of the book stating that the disappointment of the intellectuals over the 
failure of Expressionism as an agent for the renewal of society might have led to the resigned 
acceptance of the nihilist philosophy of Nazism is unconvincing. Expressionism had run 
its course as did all art movements after 1800 in a relatively brief period. Its claim for a 
renewal of society was never more than a symptom of a deeper crisis of our times. It is 
expressed in ‘‘the revolt of the masses,’’ of which National Socialism was only one, although 
its most horrifying, symptom. 

The various appendices of the book dealing with exhibitions and sources are a valuable 
and carefully done feature of the text. The bibliography comprises 16% pages, an indication 
of the vastness of the literary propagation of contemporary art and of the writer’s con- 
scientious investigation of the material. 

The thirty-seven black-and-white prints in the text enliven the pages pleasantly and 
the 180 plates give an ample documentation. The quality of the black-and-white plates is 
good; that of the color plates arouses, as usual, doubts in the viewer. One should, for in- 
stance, compare Schmidt-Rottluff’s ‘Estate in Dangast’’ (pl. 149) with the color plate -of 
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the same picture in Buchheim’s Die Bruecke (fig. 242). The wall of the house to the left in 
the first book has a violet tinge while there is no violet in the plate of the latter book. 
While the use of color reproductions has considerably increased the appeal of art books, 
it has, at the same time, slipped in bogus money for the authentic coin. The selection of the 
reproductions shows how much of German Expressionist art has entered American private 
and public collections. The quality of these acquisitions and of their reproductions is very 
uneven. With this statement we come to our last point. 

Mr. Selz’s book, like the recent enthusiasm for German Expressionism, has paid little 
attention to the matter of quality. Expressionism by its very nature as a ‘‘Storm and Stress” 
movement has often replaced the valid statement by the exclamation mark. Consequently 
it has left behind a legacy of technically and formally much more uneven pictures than, 
for instance, Impressionism. It will be a necessary task of future historians and museums 
to separate the grain from the chaff. Nolde, at his best, is a great artist. Nolde in his weaker 
works is an alternately sentimental or brutal artist in spirit and in form. And this is true of 
other artists of the movement. The best works of the Expressionists have made a lasting 
contribution to the world of art; the imperfectly realized ones have inaugurated the de- 
cline of craftsmanship from which we yet have to recover. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Ritcu1£, ANDREW C. (ed.). German Art of the Twentieth Century. New York, 1957, Museum 
of Modern Art, Simon and Schuster distr., pp. 240, 178 ills., $9.50. 

From all books on contemporary German art recently published in this country, this is 
the most attractive piece of book making. It is not so cumbersome as many of the other 
publications on art, and the illustrations are well set on the page; but most of all, the 
quality of the color plates (produced by Hartmann in Berlin) is superior to that of the 
other books. One need only compare the plates of Heckel and Schmidt-Rottluff (pp. 48-49) 
with the corresponding ones in the book by Selz (University of California Press) to see 
the difference. Thus browsing through the book, which includes sculpture and the graphic 
arts, is a never-ending source of pleasure. Besides, the selection of the works for reproduc- 
tion is more critical than that in other publications on Expressionism. The texts are merely 
interpretative and as such fulfill their mission very well. The chapter on painting by Haft- 
mann, although it necessarily loses some of its flavor in the translation, reveals again the 
brilliant ability of this writer. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


ARNOLD, SrpnEy. Symbolism in Art. London, The Candlelight Press, pp. 24, 3s. 6d. 

Sidney Arnold’s short essay contains nothing that might be considered a consecutive 
argument, but rather presents a series of somewhat aphoristic, loosely connected para- 
graphs touching such themes as symbolism, mysticism, realism, surrealism, imagination, 
perception, and intellect in their relation to the arts, painting and poetry in particular. 
Running through this discussion are critical and appreciative comments on a great number 
of poets and painters. Though the range of reference is large—Landseer, Diirer, Hardy, 
Blake, Rodin—Mr. Arnold’s interest here seems to center on Irish and Hebrew artists, in 
particular Jack B. Yeats and Carol Deutsch. The highest praise is reserved for Yeats, 
whose use of the color blue, at least, is lauded above that of Monet and Cézanne. 

Though none of the central terms is given any clear meaning, the author’s observations 
on symbolism are frequently suggestive and perceptive, though also sometimes quite ob- 
scure or commonplace. The character of the essay can perhaps best be indicated by 
quotations. 


“There is a similitude between mysticism and symbolism. The former is concerned 
with . . . the source of things or objectives, whereas symbolism is either a presentation or an 
objective interpretation of the things which emanate from the primary cause itself—the 
source.” 





— a 
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“The function of the true artist is to express a purpose, namely, not literally the expres- 
sion of the artist’s mind, but the concept of beauty translated in a manner of consciousness 
so that the lover of art intuitively shares the purport of the artist.”’ 


“One should pause and judge carefully as to what transpires between the atmosphere 
and the theme in [Chagall’s] paintings. The gravitation towards that which may be de- 
scribed as bizarre is characteristic of all those artists whose experience in life has been 
the hard way. The Hebraic soul passing through the channels of infinite distress leaves a 
mark in one’s mind, the significance of which the average person does not seem to grasp. 
The poet and the artist are entrusted with the task of expressing the background of suffering 
as a symbolic idea.”’ 

ALEXANDER SESONSKB 


Frye, Norturop. Anatomy of Criticism. Princeton U. P., 1957, pp. 383, $6.00. 

In his treatment of Enlightenment aesthetics, Ernst Cassirer wrote that aestheticians 
who contributed to the foundation of aesthetic systems in the eighteenth century were not 
aware of the goal toward which they were steering: ‘‘In the clash of various tendencies a 
really consistent line of reasoning, a conscious orientation to a definitely conceived funda- 
mental pattern is nowhere to be found.”’ In spite of a wealth of critical and aesthetic specu- 
lation in the twentieth century, the same words might be applied to our era. After two more 
centuries of embarrassing riches, it is not surprising that aesthetics and criticism—es- 
pecially, I think, literary study—appear to many as somewhat undignified avocations (to 
make them vocations is perhaps judged a sin). In some cases the very possibility of aes- 
thetics has been denied, and criticism has been judged fruitless, barren, sterile. No matter 
what metaphor one chooses from the cluster, it is difficult to be original. 

For several years now, Professor Northrop Frye of Victoria College in the University 
of Toronto has been battling against a sea of critical ennui which threatens either to engulf 
us all or to drive us shorewards to the deserts of ‘“‘appreciation.’’ Now, having collected and 
greatly revised and enlarged many of his previous essays, he has presented the outlines of 
(he carefully implies that they are suggestions toward) a systematic approach to literary 
criticism. To those of us who began reading Frye’s work with his study of Blake, Fearful 
Symmetry, and continued to read his essays as they appeared, the present book is an event 
of real importance and excitement. It could be seen some time ago that Frye was evolving 
a far-reaching theory of criticism (indeed, it was implied in the Blake book, and it could 
almost be called neo-Blakean), but the scope of the system, its complexity and flexibility, 
have been revealed only in the Anatomy itself. It would be impossible to attempt here a full 
description of the argument presented, but a brief commentary upon Frye’s defense of 
criticism as a systematic endeavor will indicate the assumptions upon which he begins to 
construct a theory. In his ‘‘Polemical Introduction” (I shall resist the impulse to quote 
practically all of it) Frye argues that the only alternative to futility in criticism is to adopt 
the belief ‘‘that scholars and public critics are directly related by an intermediate form of 
criticism, a coherent and comprehensive theory of literature, logically and scientifically 
organized, some of which [the student] learns unconsciously as he goes on, but the main 
principles of which are as yet unknown to us.” Lest certain humanitarians object for emo- 
tional reasons to the use of the term ‘“‘scientific’”’ as it is applied here, let me hasten to 
add that Frye anticipates the objection. He suggests that these readers substitute ‘‘system- 
atic’’ or “‘progressive.’’ He wants these terms to indicate that criticism can be an organized 
structure of learning, the principles of which are to be inductively derived from literature 
itself. 

The failure of criticism has stemmed at least in part, writes Frye, from a confusion 
about what the practice of criticism really is. A student should learn criticism, not litera- 
ture, just as a student learns physics, not nature: ‘‘The difficulty often felt in ‘teaching 
literature’ arises from the fact that it cannot be done: the criticism of literature is all 
that can be directly taught. Literature is not a subject of study but an object of study.” 
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The main difficulty of criticism now, he writes, is that it languishes in the state from which 
the physical sciences liberated themselves some time ago. The phenomena are still regarded 
as constituting the framework of the subject; there is no structure of criticism itself. 

Proceeding from these remarks, Frye relegates a variety of value-judgments to the 
history of taste, arguing that criticism is not interested in such matters. Thus he clears 
the field of much rubbish. I should like to see him write further on the problem of value, 
enlarging upon the argument he presents in the Anatomy. At present his stand is that 
although we know the difference between ‘‘redeemable’’ and “‘irredeemable”’ art, we can- 
not ever formulate the difference theoretically. If this is so some value-judgments must not 
be examples of mere taste; only their expression is. We do know the difference between good 
and bad, and there must be some way we know. And the way we know might be described, 
even though specific efforts at evaluation might remain merely assertions. I am not par- 
ticularly worried about this dilemma, however, as far as it concerns this book. The system 
which Frye presents leads us as close as criticism probably can to a grasp, if not a formu- 
lation, of value. 

So much for preliminaries. The main body of the book is divided into four essays on 
the following subjects: historical criticism, a study of the various fictional modes of litera- 
ture; ethical criticism, a study of symbolism; archetypal criticism, a study of myths; and 
finally rhetorical criticism, a study of forms. These topics are ingeniously interlocked and 
treated with a wealth of literary reference. The book is not really four essays, but one. It 
can be said that the theory of archetypes (Frye does not feel it necessary to bring in Jung, 
but derives archetypes from literature itself) is central to the system, since the fictional 
and thematic modes and the forms are themselves archetypes of a kind. Of the four essays, 
the last seems the weakest, even though it is provocative. The second and third essays seem 
the most complete. 

Frye tells us that his book began as a study of Spenser, became a study of allegory, 
and finally resolved itself into an ‘“‘anatomy of criticism.’’ I, for one, am grateful for its 
evolution. I hope that it will be read in the right places. But I have faint regrets too that 
Frye did not stop for a while with Spenser. Perhaps he will return now and rescue that good 
poet from variorums. A book of ‘‘practical’’ criticism following upon the Anatomy would be 
of great value. Fearful Symmetry, which is in a way such a book, derives its method from 
Blake himself. Writing on another poet, Frye would be free to derive his method from his 
own neo-Blakean system. Like Fearful Symmetry, the Anatomy is a continuously exciting 
book. Arguing for science, Professor Frye shows that criticism can be pursued with dignity 
and art. 

HAZARD ADAMS 


MuscaTINE, CHARLES. Chaucer and the French Tradition, a Study in Style and Meaning. 

California U. P., 1957, pp. 282, $4.00. 

Girrin, Mary. Studies on Chaucer and his Audience. Quebec, 1956, Les Editions ‘‘L’Eclair’’: 

Hull, pp. 127, $4.75. 

Books and essays on English literature previous to that of the Elizabethans are usually 
concerned almost exclusively with matters of scholarship, historical and “philological.” 
The attitudes of contemporary criticism have only recently been turned upon the early 
centuries of English literature. This does not necessarily point to a stodginess in medieval 
studies; the problems of scholarship there are immense, and many have had to be solved 
before an intelligent criticism could be attempted. But in spite of the necessity of scholar- 
ship, criticism must be willing to forge ahead in areas where its premises may later be proved 
untenable; it is criticism which must save the works of the past for the reader, restore the 
perspective of art, and re-examine the real life of the author’s style. Otherwise scholarship 
would come to little. 

Charles Muscatine’s book is, by his own description, ‘‘an exploratory effort toward a 
modern criticism of Chaucer.”’ He seeks “‘to balance the traditional preoccupation with 
‘content’ alone,’”’ and his scheme is indeed successful. The first two chapters of the book 
are devoted to the two major traditions of style which influenced Chaucer, the courtly 
tradition and the bourgeois tradition. Muscatine does not indulge himself very much in the 
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conventional kind of source hunting which determines where direct borrowing took place. 
Instead he sees literary convention as a determinant of total meaning. He examines the 
courtly and bourgeois traditions of French literature because the conventions of these 
traditions profoundly affected Chaucer’s art just as, say, modern naturalism affects the 
art of our own day. In Muscatine’s view, and rightly so, to be ‘‘conventional”’ is to make 
full use of the resources of language. These two chapters lead to a study of Chaucer’s major 
works; their effect is to make clear those elements of modern convention which we must not 
demand of Chaucer (because they were foreign to his milieu and to the work’s total purpose) 
as well as those in which he worked. 

The thesis of his succeeding chapters is that Chaucer made a fortunate mixture of the 
two styles in his mature work, that the courtly and bourgeois conventions are employed 
functionally to artistic ends. Muscatine traces these styles from the Book of the Duchess, 
in which a trace of realism appears ‘‘in the midst of conventional elevation with the at- 
tendant problem of their mutual adjustment,’’ through the House of Fame and the Parlia- 
ment of Fowls to Troilus and Criseyde and the Canterbury Tales. I am particularly taken by 
the treatment of the problem of characterization in the chapter on Troilus, in which the 
full force of Muscatine’s previous discussion of conventions is brought to bear upon how we 
should see each character in its relation to other characters. For me, this chapter is the 
high spot of the book, in spite of its admitted dependence upon C. 8. Lewis’ Allegory of 
Love. Here the somewhat more laborious arguments of the previous chapters culminate in 
Muscatine’s most cogent criticism. It is here too that the author’s own writing improves 
over a rather jargony introduction and two somewhat longer than necessary early chapters 
in which quotation is used excessively instead of more welcome succinct comment. But these 
are not weighty objections. Because this book represents a valuable trend in medieval 
literary study, it would deserve our applause even if it were far less perceptive than its 
many insights and general orientation show it to be. It is also a handsomely designed 
volume. 

Mary Giffin’s Studies of Chaucer is apparently the first of a series upon which she is 
working. She is particularly interested in the question of whether certain poems were 
actually written to be read aloud by Chaucer to specific audiences and what results this 
might have had on the writing of the poems. She concludes that ‘‘no loss of power resulted 
from the necessity imposed upon the poet by an occasion, a particular time and place, and 
a particular audience.’’ This, she says, is clear from the poems themselves, but her critical 
assertions are almost always only assertions and are grounded, as far as I can see, in no 
particularly far-reaching aesthetic theory—at least not one elaborated in the book. Miss 
Giffin’s methods are those of traditional scholarship. She seems, in fact, more interested in 
the information she can uncover about Chaucer’s audience or an hypothesis which she 
can construct than in the force of information and hypotheses upon aesthetic judgment. 
Nevertheless, she constantly attempts to direct the book toward a critical conclusion. 
Perhaps this is the reason that I found her chapters rather difficult to follow to their conclu- 
sions. Even the introduction makes it not quite clear what the book is about, and failure 
of transition from paragraph to paragraph often contributes to this confusion. 

Of the two books, Muscatine’s is more directly concerned with aesthetic and critical 
questions. 

Hazarp ADAMS 


Bonnarp, ANDRE. Greek Civilization. From the Iliad to the Parthenon. Trans. A. Lytton 

Sells. New York, 1957, Macmillan, pp. 199, 32 ills., $6.00. 

The original French edition of this book was published in 1954 for the members of La 
Guilde du Livre in Lausanne; thus it is only this English version that makes the work avail- 
able to the general public. The author has announced a second volume, presumably covering 
the fourth century and the Hellenistic period, in which the full flowering and the subse- 
quent decline of Greek civilization will be presented. As emphasized by Bonnard himself, the 
work is far from being a complete history of Greek civilization, but only a brief survey, 
illustrated by specific examples. 

After an introductory chapter on the legacy of the preceding civilizations and the natural 
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conditions—the climate, the soil, and the sea—Bonnard uses passages from the Jliad and 
the Odyssey to describe the tenor of the nascent culture and the prelude to colonization. 
In astudy of the poet Archilochus he tells of the growing rebellion against the feudal castes, 
This chronological sequence is interrupted by a sensitive essay on the enigma of Sappho. 
The thread is picked up again in a chapter on Solon and the beginnings of democracy, 
which is followed by one on its blatant shortcomings: slavery and the slave-like status of 
women; these inequalities, Bonnard stresses, were the main factors in the civilization’s 
eventual undoing. With respect to religion, he reviews the transformation of the Greek 
gods from amoral and obscure forces to humanized friends of the people and leaders of the 
civic communities. He brings this development to a climax in an analysis of Prometheus 
Bound and the Oresteia; in these tragedies the main function of the gods is no longer to 
determine destiny, but to provide justice and harmonious order. The book ends with a 
chapter on the age and the person of Pericles, which includes an excellent summary of the 
conscious and unconscious aesthetic considerations and the architectural refinements that 
went into the building of the Parthenon. 

The text contains many quotations; wherever he can, Bonnard lets the Greeks speak for 
themselves. Throughout the book he weighs off the positive and the negative aspects, but 
his, at times, harsh verdicts serve all the better to appreciate the great achievements. Not 
everybody will agree with specific details of this essay, but this is beside the point; the 
book is not meant for specialists. Backed by sound scholarship, Bonnard has a flair for 
popularization and manages with a few quick strokes to make complex or contradictory 
traits highly plausible. The book is at all times lively and stimulating reading and serves 
well as an introduction to Greek civilization. The translation is competent; the illustrations 
are well chosen and of good quality. 

GERTRUDE G. KENNEDY 


KrieGer, Murray. The New Apologists for Poetry. Minnesota U. P., 1956, pp. xiv + 225, 
$4.00. 

This book is divided into three sections. The first of these is concerned with the creative 
process; the second, the structure of the poem; the third, the function of poetry. A poem 
according to Krieger should be nonreferential, organic, autonomous, and ‘“‘immanent”’ in 
meaning. Vague intuitions and romantic fancies do not make poetry. The poet’s original 
ideas are transformed into meaningful communication through language, and the final 
draft of the poem may be far removed from what the poet imagined he wanted to say before 
he put his feelings and thoughts into words. Dr. Krieger holds with neither the emotive nor 
propositional theories of poetry, but leans toward the distinction which Max Eastman 
and John Hospers make, that poetry does not give us knowledge in the accepted sense but 
does give us an “‘experiential grasp of our world.” 

The analytic portion of this book begins with Coleridge’s distinction between imagina- 
tion and fancy. Imagination is spontaneous and artistically expressive. Fancy is passive 
and limited. T. E. Hulme calls for a poetry of fancy, a poetry that is formally precise and 
restricted to simple descriptions. He also maintains the Bergsonian position that only the 
artist can breach our static world and practical existence and draw us closer to essential 
reality. This duality in Hulme is carried out by his followers. T. 8. Eliot manifests a classical 
strain, which calls for an impersonal poetry that is ‘“‘.. . an escape from emotion .. . an 
escape from personality’’ and yet ‘“‘is accompanied by a romantically expressionistic inter- 
est... .’? Hulme’s artist possesses faculties for showing us the world as we could never see 
it without his aid. Eliot’s poet is capable of infusing new life into old ideas. ‘‘Eliot sees the 
poet of unified sensibility as impressing the stamp of his unique psychological integration 
on everything around him, thereby giving it the newness of life. But there is another Eliot 
who sees the poet as the mere translator of already existing entities into the language of 
objectified emotion.’’ I. A. Richards sees the artist as controlled by the laws of association 
so that he can put nothing into his work except that which he has experienced. 

Richards and Eliot have exerted the greatest influence on the new critics but shay, 
along with a good many others, according to Krieger, fall into a common error of incon- 
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sistency. ‘‘. .. On the one hand they want an organically unified object whose meaning is 
untranslatable . . . and on the other hand they set forth a concept of the creative act which 
often seems to allow only an object with a separable content and an embellishing form. 
They claim the work has an independent status . . . and yet they see the poet as having a 
coherent idea of what he means to say before he says it in his poem.’’ The contextual theory 
of poetry does away with this inconsistency by insisting ‘‘. . . upon the indissolubility of 
form and content in the analytical or critical act as well as in the act of perception.” 

Krieger’s exposition of the creative process has the poet submitting his vague feelings 
and thoughts to the objective demands of language. A struggle then follows between the 
artistic impulse to be creative and the recalcitrant nature of language. ‘Now, in terms with 
a theory consonant with an organic and contextual theory of the poem, this give-and-take 
struggle must be seen to be involved throughout the entire composition of the poem... 
As the struggle develops, the initial rough idea grows in precision and depth—in other 
words, gradually comes to contextual meaning. ... As the poet creates, he discovers what 
it is he is creating. . .. And it is not until he has completed the work that, in the spirit 
of the spectator or critic, he can learn what his idea, his artistic intention, really has been.’ 
Just how the poet is propelled into creativity by the vaguest of impulses is to be found in 
the “‘uniqueness of his imagination’’ which enables him ‘‘to feel his way through the possi- 
bilities offered him by language.” 

Freud is discounted because his poet is not essentially different from other men. 
Freudian analysis is concerned with the everyday neurotic and cannot distinguish between 
symbolism in the poem and symbolism in the dream. Poetry, concludes Krieger, ‘‘. . . is not 
the unmodified expression of a neurotic’s frustrations; it is, in its conquest of the medium 
by reconciliation with it, rather a victory over frustration.’’ Now oddly enough, this is just 
about what Freud says, only somewhat differently, certainly more clearly, and with a fair 
amount of clinical evidence too. 

JuLtius PortNoy 
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57 ills., $1.50. 

KavurMaNNn, Fritz. Thomas Mann. The World as Will and Representation. Boston, 1957, 
Beacon Pr., pp. xiv + 322, $6.00. 

Hammer, Victor. Memory of Her Nine Daughters, the Muses. N. Y., 1957, G. Wittenborn, 
pp. iv + 107, $9.50. 

Menp1t, R. W.S. The Divine Quest in Music. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. xiii + 252, $7.50. 

Sincer, Irvine. Santayana’s Aesthetics. Harvard U. P., 1957, pp. 235, $4.75. 

Keres, Groray. The New Landscape in Art and Science. Chicago, 1956, Paul Theobald, 
pp. 383, 452 ills., $15.50. 

SaMINSKY, LazarB. Physics and Metaphysics of Music and Essays on the Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics. The Hague, 1957, Martinus Nijhoff, pp. 151, Guilders 10.45. 

Mace, C. A. British Philosophy in the Mid-Century. A Cambridge Symposium. N. Y., 1957, 
Maemillan, pp. 396, $5.25. 

ALFIERI, ViTToRIO Enzo. L’estetica dall’illuminismo al romanticismo. Milan, 1957, Carlo 
Marzorati, pp. vi + 285, L. 2000. 

ZARNECKI, GEORGE. English Romanesque Lead Sculpture. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 46, 
81 pls., $4.75. 

Giison, EtrennNgeE. Painting and Reality. N. Y., 1957, Pantheon (Bollingen Series XXXV, 
4), pp. xxiv + 367, 88 pls., $6.50. 

Bu.tovueu, Epwarp. Aesthetics: Lectures and Essays. Ed. Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Stanford 
U. P., 1957, pp. xliii + 158, $4.50. 

Ritcu1e, ANDREW C. (ed.). German Art in the Twentieth Century. N. Y., 1957, Museum of 
Modern Art (Simon & Schuster distr.), pp. 240, 178 ills., $9.50. 

Waite, Joun. The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space. London, 1957, Faber & Faber, pp. 
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Century British Aesthetic Theory. Carbondale, 1957, Southern Illinois U. P., pp. 390, 
2 ills., $7.00. 

Frye, Norturop (ed.). Sound and Poetry. English Institute Essays, 1956. Columbia U. P., 
1957, pp. xxvii + 156, $3.75. 

Burke, BroTHER FIDELIAN. Metrical Roughness in Marston’s Formal Satire. (Abstract of a 
Dissertation.) Catholic U. of America Pr., 1957, pp. vii + 98, $1.25. 

FrrEMAN, PETER. Justice in Plato’s Republic. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 52, $2.00. 
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$8.50. 
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Knicut, ArTHUR. The Liveliest Art. A Panoramic History of the Movies. N. Y., 1957, Mac- 
millan, pp. ix + 383, ills., $7.50. 

Hanstick, Epuarp. The Beautiful in Music. Tr. Gustav Cohen. N. Y., 1957, Liberal Arts 
Pr., pp. xiii + 127, $.80. 

CoLERIDGE, SAMUEL TayLor. The Notebooks of Samual Taylor Coleridge. Ed. Kathleen 
Coburn. Vol. I, 1794-1804. N. Y., 1957, Pantheon (Bollingen Series L), 2 vols., pp. xli + 
546; pp. xlv + 615, $12.50. 

Ropin, AucustTE. On Art and Artisis. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. 252, 64 pls., $6.00. 

Lazzaro, G. D1 San. Klee: a Study of His Life and Work. Tr. Stuart Hood. N. Y., 1957, 
Frederick A. Praeger, pp. 304, 360 ills., $5.75. 

Baur, Joun I. H. Bradley Walker Tomlin. N. Y., 1957, Macmillan, pp. 62, 21 ills., $4.00. 

MocsanyI, Pauu. Karl Knaths. N. Y., 1957, Wittenborn, pp. 101, ills., $5.00. 

VerKauFr, WILLY (ed.). Dada. Monograph of a Movement. N. Y., 1957, Wittenborn, pp. 188, 
200 ills., $10.00. , 

TayLor, JosHua C. William Page: the American Titian. Chicago U. P., 1957, pp. xxiii + 
293, 570 ills., $8.50. 

SneLLGROVE, D. L. Buddhist Himalaya. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. xii + 324, 40 pls., 
$10.00. 

BorELLO, OreEsTE. L’Estetica dell’esistenzialismo. Messina-Firenze, 1956, Casa Editrice 
G. D’Anna, pp. 324, L. 1.600. 

May, Gira. Diderot et Baudelaire: critiques d’art. Geneve & Paris, 1957, Libr. E. Droz & 
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Reese, Gustave. Fourscore Classics of Music Literature. N. Y., 1957, Liberal Arts Pr., 
pp. xviii + 91, $1.25. 

Jaspers, Karu. Reason and Ezistence. Tr. William Earle. (Paperback.) N. Y., 
1957, Noonday Pr., pp. 157, $1.45. 

CocrEav, JEAN. The Impostor. Tr. Dorothy Williams. N. Y., 1957, Noonday Pr., pp. 132, 
$1.25. 

SarTRE, JEAN-PauL. Transcendence of the Ego. Tr. Forrest Williams & Robert Kirkpatrick. 
N. Y., 1957, Noonday Pr., pp. 119, $1.25. 

Warts, ALAN W. The Supreme Identity: an Essay on Oriental Metaphysic and the Christian 
Religion. N. Y., 1957, Noonday Pr., pp. 204, $1.45. 

Gavueuin, Pauw. Noa Noa. Tr. O. F. Theis. N. Y., 1957, Noonday Pr., pp. xiv + 148, $1.45. 

Vasari, Groraio. Lives of the Artists. Tr. E. L. Shelley. N. Y., 1957, Noonday Pr., pp. x + 
325, $1.75. 

Laso, Jose ALVAREZ. Esquema de una filosofia de las matematicas. Cuadernos del Seminario 
de Problemas Cientificos y Filosoficos, Vol. II, No. 12, 1957, publ. Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico, Mexico, D. F., pp. 33. 

Garaupy, Rocsr. Del empirismo logico a la semantica. Suplementos del Seminario de Prob- 
lemas Cientificos y Filosoficos. Vol. I1, No. 13, 1957, publ. Universidad Nacional de Mexico, 
Mexico, D. F., pp. 52. 

Comas, Juan. El proceso filogenetico humano a la luz de los recientes hallazgos paleonto- 
logicos. Cuadernos del Seminario de Problemas Cientificos y Filosoficos, Vol. I1, Ne. 14, 
1957, publ. Universidad Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, D. F., pp. 93. 

Waker, Joun. Bellini and Titian at Ferrara: a Study of Styles and Taste. London, 1956, 
Phaidon (N. Y., Garden City Books distr.), pp. 132, 70 ills., $6.50. 

Hatzretp, Hetmut. Trends and Styles in Twentieth-Century French Literature. Catholic 
Univ. of America Pr., 1957, pp. ix + 262, $4.75. 

Burier, E. M. Heinrich Heine: a Biography. N. Y., 1957, Philos. Libr., pp. xii + 291, 9 
ills., $6.00. 

NostranD, ALBERT D. Van (ed.). Literary Criticism in America. N. Y., 1957, Liberal Arts 
Pr., pp. xviii + 333, $1.45. 

Lonernus. On Great Writing (On the Sublime). Tr. G. M. A. Grube. N. Y., 1957, Liberal Arts 

Pr., pp. xxii + 66, $.60. 
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Pesce, Domenico. L’Estetica inglese e americana del novecento. Milano, 1957, Carlo 
Marzorati, pp. 39. 

Tulane Studies in Philosophy. Vol. VI, Studies in Ethics. New Orleans, 1957, pp. 127, $2.00. 

Mitner, Marion. On Not Being Able to Paint. 2nd revised edition with a foreword by Anna 
a N. Y., 1957, International Universities Pr., Inc., pp. 184, 52 ills., $4.50. 

ScHNEIDER, Bruno F. John Rood’s Sculpture. Translated. Minneapolis, 1958, Minnesota 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF THE ASA 


A conference for the reading and discussion of papers in aesthetics and art criticism was 
held by the American Society for Aesthetics at Sacramento State College on December 6 
and 7, 1957. The conference, organized to advance activity in aesthetics in the California 
area, voted to establish a California Division of the ASA. The officers of the new division 
are the following: president, Ian P. McGreat (Sacramento State College) ; vice-presidents 
(to represent the southern and northern sections of the state, respectively), R. J. HALLMAN 
(Pasadena City College) and Paut R. Farnswortu (Stanford Univ.); secretary-treasurer, 
Tarmo Pasto (Sacramento State College). 

HeLtmMut HUNGERLAND was chairman of the opening session held on December 6 at 1:00 
p.m. The program included the following papers: ‘‘Art and Belief”? by M. Vincent Evans 
(College of the Pacific) ; ‘‘Presuppositions of Aesthetic Advice’? by RicHarp Srxora (Univ. 
of Oregon); ‘‘Knowledge Through Affective Connaturality’’ by Desmonp J. FirzGERaLp 
(Univ. of San Francisco); and ‘‘Free Association in Contemporary Art: A Psychoanalytic 
Investigation” by Jacques ScunrER (Univ. of California at Berkeley). From 5:00 to 7:30 
p.m. the meeting adjourned for dinner and a social hour. At the 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. session 
Tarmo Pasto was chairman. Papers read at this session included the following: ‘‘Space in 
Modern Sculpture: Specific Contributions by American Sculptors’”’ by WaYNE V. ANDERSON 
(Berkeley, California); ‘“Hindu Sculpture: Icon and Idea’”’ by R. J. HatiMan; and ‘‘The 
Soviet Art Academy”’ by Tarmo Pasto. At the 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 meeting on December 7, 
Ian P. McGrEAL was chairman. Papers read at this session were: ‘“‘The Aesthetic Function 
of Philosophy” by PererR KorstenBaum (San Jose State College); ‘‘The Distinction Be- 
tween Nature and Art Remade: A Preface to a Theory of the Artificial’? by Ricnarp G. 
TansEy (San Jose State College) ; ‘“The Novel as a Medium of Modern Tragedy”’ by SipNEY 
Zink (San Jose State College); and ‘“‘Musical Interests and Psychological Abnormality”’ 
by Paut R. FARNSWORTH. 


ASA ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1958 


Tentative dates for the convention in Berkeley have been set for Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 30, 31, and November 1. This will be the first time a meeting of the na- 
tional society has been held on the West Coast. Convention chairman is Professor Karu 
ASCHENBRENNER, department of philosophy, University of California at Berkeley. Program 
chairman is Professor BERTRAM JEssuP, department of philosophy, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


The American Society for Aesthetics is now an associate organization in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Thomas Munro, as a Fellow of the AAAS, has 
been appointed a member of its Council to represent the ASA. 


The Journal welcomes the appearance of a new scholarly periodical in our field: Criticism, 
which is to be edited by Herbert M. ScHvELLER and published by Wayne State University 
in Detroit. Professor Schueller is a member of the American Society for Aesthetics and a 
frequent contributor to its periodical. The Editor of this Journal has accepted with pleasure 
an invitation to membership on the advisory board of Criticism and wishes the new maga- 
zine a long and successful career. 

A statement issued by Professor Schueller, chairman of the English department at Wayne 
State University, is as follows: ‘Criticism: A Quarterly for Literature and the Arts is de- 
signed to advance the study of literature and the other arts; it is a medium for scholarly 
explication and for the evaluation of authors and artists and their works. Formal aesthetics 
and the more technical studies in philology and linguistics are not within its scope. It ex- 
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542 NOTES AND NEWS 


amines the arts and literatures of all periods and nations, either individually or in their 
interrelationships, and critical theory, both literary and aesthetic.” 


Doris Duke and her mother Mrs. Nanaline H. Duke, widow of James B. Duke, have given 
their residence at 1 East 78th Street, New York City, to New York University. The building 
will house NYU’s Institute of Fine Arts and will be called ‘‘The James B. Duke House.” 
The Institute of Fine Arts, a division of NYU’s Graduate School of Arts and Science, has 
been located at 17 East 80th Street since 1937. 


ABOUT ASA MEMBERS 


Cauvin S. Brown of the U. of Georgia has been made Alumni Foundation Professor of 
English. ... FRANK CatpreRo of Cooper Union has published ‘“‘Ben Jonson’s Course in 
Freshman English”’ in the Oct. ’57 issue of College English... . RicHaRD CERVENE is on 
leave of absence from Grinnell College (1957-58) to work on his Ph.D. in art history. He 
participated in a panel discussion on contemporary painting, with James Johnson Sweeney 
of the Guggenheim Museum, at the Grinnell convocation held Oct. 25-27, ’57, the theme of 
which was ‘‘American Culture at Mid-Century’’. ... GILBERT CHASE, visiting research 
associate in the Institute of Latin American Studies at the U. of North Carolina (1957-58), 
is working on a history of Latin-American music. A paper on ‘‘A Historian Looks at Ethno- 
musicology’’ was presented by him at the annual meeting of the Society for Ethnomusi- 
cology in Chicago on Dec. 27, ’57.... / ANGELO Dre GENNARO has been promoted to be 
chairman of the language department at Loyola U. in Los Angeles. . . . Orro Derr lectured 
last summer at the European Forum in Alpbach, Tirol, Austria on ‘‘Musical Taste and 
Personality’. ... ARTHUR J. DiBpDEN of Knox College is vice president of the newly formed 
Illinois Philosophy Conference, state chairman of a committee on the role of faculty in ad- 
ministration, under the Illinois Conference of the AAUP, and regional associate for western 
Illinois of the ACLS. ... GrorGre Dieu. is director of music for Radio Station WFLN, 
classical music station in Philadelphia, and a doctoral candidate in musicology at the U. of 
Pennsylvania. . . . CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOS! is giving a course in 1957-58 on the “‘Inter- 
relations of the Arts’? at Marymount College, Va... . Pau, R. FaArNsworts of Stanford 
U. is the author of a book on The Social Psychology of Music, recently published by the 
Dryden Press. ... EpmuNp B. FEtpMAN of Carnegie Institute has published a two-part 
article on ‘‘Homes in America’”’ in the Oct. and Nov. ’57 issues of Arts and Architecture. ... 
PETER FINGESTEN of Pace College held a one-man show of his sculptures and woodcuts at 
Lehigh U., Nov. 17-Dec. 17, ’57.... Carta GoTt.ies of the New School has published 
‘‘The Brussels Version of the Mérode Annunciation’”’ in the Mar. ’57 issue of the Art Bulletin 
and ‘‘The Pediment Sculpture and Acroteria from the Hephaisteion and Temple of Ares in 
the Agora at Athens” in the Apr. ’57 issue of the Amer. J. of Archaeology. She has been 
awarded a fellowship by the American Association of University Women (1957-58).... 
Hanrorp HENDERSON is teaching a new course on the “‘Interrelations of the Arts’’ at the 
American U.. . . Two exhibitions of the paintings of HiLarre H1LeEr were held this spring, 
one in Paris at the Galerie de |’Institut, 6, rue de Seine, Jan. 10-28, the other on board the 
French liner Liberté. A new book by Waldemar George on Mr. Hiler’s work, entitled Hilaire 
Hiler, le structuralisme et art-fiction (in French and English) has recently been published. 
. .. IREDELL JENKINS is on leave this year from the U. of Alabama, working under a Rocke- 
feller grant in the philosophy of law. His book, Art and the Human Enterprise, will be pub- 
lished by the Harvard U. P. this year... . Apam D. Krenern has published the following 
articles: ‘Blunt et Pierre Loti’ in Les Cahiers de l’Ouest, Paris & Poitiers; Stock, éditeur, 
18 (July-Aug. ’57), 39-42 (in French); ‘‘Krasinski’s Undivine Comedy in England” in 
Kultura, Paris, 5/115 (’57), 112-120 (in Polish); ‘‘L’écriture allemande de Gobineau”’ in the 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, Paris, 1 (’57), 89-91 (in French & German)... . Dawn §. 
KENNEDY has received an honorary doctor of letters degree from Alabama College, where 
she gave an address on “Citizenship and Creative Education’. ... Tapao Kocure of 
Atomi College in Tokyo reports that the 8th Congress of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics 
was held Oct. 12-14, ’57 at Waseda U. in Tokyo. The principal papers read at the congress 
were printed in Bigaku, 31 (’57). ... MarrHew Lipman has been appointed supervisor of 
courses in philosophy at the Baruch School of Business and Public Administration of the 
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City College of New York, in addition to his regular duties as coordinator of courses in 
humanities, philosophy, and social science at the Columbia U. College of Pharmacy... . 
Witt1am G. McCo.tom of Western Reserve U. is the author of a book on Tragedy, recently 
published by Macmillan. ... Joyce MicHELu will be on leave of absence from the U. of 
Pennsylvania during 1958-59 to complete a work on musical aesthetics. She will be in France, 
Belgium, and at the U. of Barcelona in Spain. ... Leon G. MILLER is chairman of the 
Ohio Valley Design Societies (to ’58), national treasurer and trustee of the Industrial De- 
signers Institute, and board member of the Inter-Society Color Council... . / An article by 
Luis Moneuti6 of the U. of California at Berkeley on ‘El concepto de poesia en algunos 
poetas hispanoamericanos representativos” appeared in the Rivista Hispénica Moderna, 
New York, 2 (Apr. 757). . .. ALFRED NEUMEYER of Mills College is a guest professor at the 
U. of Heidelberg on a Guggenheim fellowship this summer semester. He is the author of 
Greco’s Begrabnis des Grafen Orgaz (C. Kedam, Stuttgart). ...Tarmo A. Pasto of Sacra- 
mento State College has returned from a year as a Fulbright exchange professor at the 
Central College of Arts and Crafts in Helsinki. He is the American collaborator for the 
new magazine Confinia Psychiatrics, published in Switzerland. His article, on ‘‘Schizoid 
Bias in Visual Art,’’ appears in the first issue. ... Carrouu C. Prarrt of Princeton U. is 
co-author, with Arthur Mendel and Curt Sachs, of the book, Some Aspects of Musicology, 
published by the Liberal Arts Press. ... Writ1am R. Reevy, formerly of DePauw U., is 
now assistant professor of psychology and counselor at Sacramento State College... . 
ArTHuuR SzaTHMARY of Princeton U. is at present on a Fulbright grant in Rome doing re- 
search in the later works of Croce, on the subject of artistic expression and theory of art 
criticism, and to exchange views with Italian philosophers, critics, and aestheticians 
(Calegero, Dorfles, Ragghianti, Pareyson, etc.). . . . Jacques ScHn1ER has been transferred 
from the school of architecture to the art department of the U. of California at Berkeley, 
where he retains his title of professor of sculptural design. . . . HENry J. SELDIs, in addition 
to being art critic on the Santa Barbara News-Press and a contributor to Art in America, 
is now lecturer in art in the Santa Barbara College art department of the U. of California. 
... Amonograph by ALEXANDER SESONSKE of the U. of Washington on Value and Obligation 
has been published by the California U. P. (Vol: 31, No. 1 of the California Publications 


in Philosophy). ... . RicHarp I. Srxora has a one-year appointment as instructor in philoso- 
phy at the U. of Oregon while completing his Ph.D. thesis at the U. of California at 
Berkeley. ... ALFRED STIERNOTTE of Quinnipiac College was an official observer for the 


American Ethical Union at the Second World Congress of the International Humanist and 
Ethical Union, which met in London in July ’57, and was a member of the committee which 
drew up the statement on philosophy. He is assisting Professor John E. Smith of Yale U. 
in his edition of A Treatise on the Religious Affections, by Jonathan Edwards, which is to 
be published by the Yale U. P. . . . Tosnro Taxeucui of Tokyo U. has completed a book 
on Aristotle’s theory of art, which will be published sometime this year. He reports that 
the Japanese Society for Aesthetics is planning to publish some future numbers of its 
journal Bigaku in English. ... JoHn Van EEerpe of the U. of Rhode Island is the author 
of an article on ‘“‘The Historicity of the Valet Role in French Comedy during the Reign of 
Louis XIV” in the Oct. ’57 issue of the Romanic Review. . . . An article on ‘‘Elucidation and 
Evaluation’? by Dorotny WALsH appears in the Jan. ’57 issue of the Philosophical Q... . 
Barrp W. Wurttockx is the first recipient of the Fynnette Kulas Chair of Music given by the 
Kulas Foundation at the Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, O.... Pau. ZuckER 
of Cooper Union read a paper on “‘Architecture 1957 vs. 1857, Romance and Reality” at the 
Centennial Celebration for the AIA in Oct. ’57, arranged by and for the three New York 
schools of architecture. 


The Editor records, with the greatest regret, the death in January of ARTHUR SHEPHERD, 
Professor Emeritus of Music at Western Reserve University. A long and active member of 
the American Society for Aesthetics, Professor Shepherd was internationally known as a 
composer. As a teacher of music in Cleveland and Boston, he is remembered with gratitude 
and affection by the students of several decades. His mind was alert, inquiring, and original, 
and he contributed greatly to the Cleveland meetings of the American Society for 
Aesthetics. 











INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


FRANCE 


The French Society for Aesthetics met on November 16, 1957, for a lecture by M. Anpré 
Viturers, Chargé de Recherches au C.N.R.S., on ‘‘Le thédtre & scene centrale.’’ M. Villiers 
devoted special attention to the significance of the theater-in-the-round for the future of 
the drama. The lecture given at the December 2lst meeting was by Mme. Laure Garciy 
on ‘‘Temps poétique et temps plastique.’’ Her talk included a discussion of cinemato- 
graphic technique and the projection of the film Le Voyageur. Mme G. DiETERLEN, directeur 
d@’études dU Ecéle Pratique des Hautes Etudes, spoke at the meeting held on January 18. Her 
topic was ‘‘Théorie, morphologie et fonctions des arts plastiques et graphiques au Soudan 
Frangais.’’ Mme. Dieterlen emphasized the mythic and symbolic content of the arts of the 
many peoples of this area. 


ITALY 


Symposium on Aesthetics in Venice. At the Twelfth International Congress on Philoso- 
phy, to be held at the Cini Foundation September 12-18, 1958, a symposium on aesthetics 
will be held on September 19 at the close of the regular sessions. It is being organized by 
Professor Lura1 Pargyson of the University of Torino, editor of the Rivista di Estetica. 
HetmMutT HuUNGERLAND has been appointed by the Trustees of the American Society for 
Aesthetics as its official delegate, and he plans to present a paper there. Other American 
aestheticians who find it possible to attend may write for information to Professor Pareyson. 
This symposium is not to be confused with the Fourth International Congress on Aesthetics, 
which is to be held two years later in Athens, probably in the first week of September 1960. 


Rivista di Estetica, published tri-annually by the Istituto di Estetica, Universita di 
Torino, contains the following articles in Vol. II, No. 2, May—August 1957: ‘“‘Due ‘voci’: 
Bello, Estetica’? by Nicota ABBAGNANO; ‘“‘La materia dell’arte’’ by Lure1 Parryson; 
‘‘Rsigenza d’una estetica del contenuto”’ by CLeETo CarBonara; “Il concetto del Tragico 
in Karl Jaspers’? by ALBERTO CarRaccroLo; ‘‘L’impressionismo o dell’ambiguita’’ by ALBINO 
GaLvANo; “L’esperienza televisiva e |’estetica’? by Umsprerto Eco. Note e Discussioni: 
“Critica e lettura’’ by Lurar Pareyson. Recensioni: Raymond Bayer: Traité d’esthétique, 
by Umserto Eco; Carlo Diano: Linee per una fenomenologia dell’arte, by Virrorio 
MatuiEvu; Cesare Brandi: Arcadio o della scultura, Eliante o dell’architettura, by G1LLo 
Dorr ss; Johannes Pfeiffer: Was haben wir an einem Gedicht?, by VALERIO VERRA. A current 
bibliography is also included in this issue. 


Convivium, founded by Canto CaLcaTERRA and published bimonthly under the director- 
ship of Giovanni Battista Picut in Bologna, contains the following articles in Vol. XXV 
(Nuova Serie), No. 5, September-October 1957, A Special Issue for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Death of Giosué Carducci: “‘Giosué Carducci’? by A. GALLETTT; ‘“‘Giosué Carducci e la 
lingua italiana’? by G. DEevorto; ‘‘Poesia barbara e illusioni metriche’’ by G. B. P1cHt; 
‘‘Commento a tre liriche carducciane” by L. Brancut; “Uno scolaro del Carducci: Severino 
Ferrari” by G. Nataut. Inedita et Rara: ‘Il Carducci e la sua sconosciuta collaborazione al 
giornale ‘Il popolo’ ’”? by Torquato BarsiErt. Note e Discussioni: ‘(Un amico di Giosué 
Carducci: Silvio Giannini’ by A. Grit; “Risposta a una critica” by L. Sprrzer; ‘Senza 
capo ma non senza coda”’ by G. B. Piaxt; ‘‘Comisso ‘romanziere’ ’’ by R. BERTACCHINI. 
No. 6, November—December 1957, contains the following articles: ‘“Giulio Firmico Materno 
e la ‘Lettera agli Ebrei’’’ by A. Veccut; “La pubblicazione dell’ ‘Inferno’ e del ‘Purga- 
torio’ ’’ by G. Perroccui; “Le varieté nazionali della poesia barocca’”’ by W. Tu. ELWERT; 
“Un malinteso di Giacomo Leopardi con Angelo Mai’ by M. Raoss; “ ‘Provincialismo’ 
estetico di Giacosa narratore” by R. Bertaccutnt. Inedita et Rara: ‘“Lettere di Camillo 
Ugoni a Giovita Scalvini” by Ropert O. van NurFev. Note e Discussioni: “‘Sugli ‘Atti dei 
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martiri scillitani’ ’? by L. ALronsr; ‘‘ ‘Visio divinae essentiae’ ’’ by G. B. Piet; ‘“‘A propo- 
sito del testo del ‘Decameron’ ricostruito da Ch. S. Singleton” by N. VIANELLO; ‘‘Notes on 
Spanish Renaissance Lexicography” by K. L. Sexie; “I Carracci e il manierismo” by R. 
BariLur. These issues also contain book reviews, news notes of interest to those in the 
field, and a list of books received. 


Aut Aut: Rivista di Filosofia e di Cultura (Milan), bimonthly publication edited by Enzo 
Paci, contains the following articles in No. 41, September 1957: ‘‘Il mondo delle sonorita 
ignote” by H. H. Sruckenscumip7; ‘‘La cosa in Heidegger’”’ by Francesco Favino; “‘Sade”’ 
by ExvfmrreE Zouua. Prospettive: ‘‘Giallo e nero’? by Enzo Pact; ‘‘Schematismo 
trascendentale”’ by E. P.; ‘‘Sull’esistenzialismo’”’ by GiusEpPpE SeMERARI. Cronache: 
“Originalita nella Fenomenologia della percezione’’ by Gruseprina Scotti; ‘‘Motivi per 
Eupalinos” by Grosué Bonranti. The November 1957 issue, No. 42, contains the following 
articles: “Ancora su Whitman” by GLauco CamBon; ‘‘Hartmann e la tradizione metafisica”’ 
by Enzo Pact; ‘‘Vita quotidiana e valore delle forme’? by Grito Dorr es. Prospettive: 
“Antonio Banfi” and ‘‘Per la logica di Husserl’’ by E. P. Cronache: ‘‘Terapia artistica”’ by 
MarcarRET NAuMBURG; ‘‘La percezione in Merleau-Ponty”’ by Gruseppina Scortt. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, con- 
tains in Vol. 8, No.3, December 1957, the principal papers read at the 8th National Congress 
of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, with English summaries, as follows: First Session 
(General Aesthetics): ‘‘Art and the Arts’’ by Kryosut Imar; “‘Diderot’s Idea of ‘Imitation of 
Nature’ ’? by Junzo Kosata; ‘“The Problem of Expression in Dewey’s Aesthetic Theory” 
by Yasushi Suzuki. Second Session (Theory and History of Fine Arts): ‘The Pedestal of the 
Holy Statue’? by TeErRvo UEno; ‘‘A Consideration of Greek Relief”? by Tadao Kaizu; ‘“‘The 
Problem of ‘Objet’ in Modern Art’’ by TsuNEo Takepa; ‘‘An Aspect of Mozart’s Music’’ 
by Bin Exstsawa. Third Session (Musicology): ‘‘On the ‘Progress’ in Music”? by Kozo 
Uemura; ‘‘The Fundamental Problem of the Baroque Style in Music”? by Givo Kataoka. 
Also included in this issue is a Selective Bibliography for Aesthetics—1956 (part 2). 


SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Estéticas, quarterly publication of the Instituto Diego Vel4zquez, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid, contains the following main 
articles, with English summaries, in Vol. XV, No. 59, July-September 1957: ‘‘En Torno a la 
musica pura’ by Cartos Boscu; “‘Fugacidad, estremecimiento, arte’’ by EMILIANO AGUADO; 
“El viaje a Espafia de Eugéne Delacroix’? by JuL14N GALLEGO. 


Convivium, Estudio Filosoficos, published bi-annually by the Facultad de Filosofia y 
Letras, Universidad de Barcelona, contains the following articles, with English summaries, 
in Vol. II, No. 1, January-June 1957: ‘‘Para una Metaffsica del Sentimiento. II. Sentimiento, 
Juicio, Existencia”’ by JAIME Bor1.u Bori.L; ‘“‘Teoria de la crisis de la Educacién general’’ 
by Juan Tusquets Terrats; “Hacia un pensamiento cristiano actual’? by Jorce Pérez 
Bauiestar; “‘Légica formal y Filosofia en la obra de Heinrich Scholz” by MANvuEL 
Sacrist4n Luz6n; “La Ruta de la Metafisica’? by RamM6n RoquerR VitaRRasa; “La con- 
tinuité de la dialectique blondélienne dans ‘l’Action’’”’ by ANpR& Haren, S.J. Notas y 
Discusiones: ‘‘Més apunts sobre la s{ntesi estética”” by Francesc P. MrraBENT; “Religién 
personal en Grecia’ by Jos&# Atstna Cora; “Kierkegaard y el existencialismo’”’ by R. 
Conve. The issue also contains book reviews and a report on philosophical periodicals of 
special interest which exchange with Convivium. 








SELECTIVE CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR AESTHETICS AND 
RELATED FIELDS 


January 1, 1957-December 31, 1957 
Edited by Hetmutr HuNGERLAND 


The bibliography presented here lists publications which are considered important for 
the philosophical, scientific, or other theoretical study of the arts and related phenomena, 
Publications which are important for particular fields only are not included here. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all items were published during the year 1957. However, a number of 
items which could not be included in the previous bibliography (JAAC, XV, 4 [1957], 507- 
527) appear here. 

The help and cooperation of the following contributors is most gratefully acknowledged: 
Hazard Adams, Jan Aler, Louise Ballard, Egbert Brix, Daphne Bugenthal, Selma Jeanne 
Cohen, Gillo Dorfles, Paul R. Farnsworth, Franklin Fearing, Dolores C. Filak, J. P. Hodin, 
Charles W. Hughes, William B. Kimmel, Oscar Reutersvird, Vivienne Sinclair, William B. 
West, and Minoru Yoshida. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
AB Art Bulletin ! KR Kenyon Review 
AN Art News MFS Modern Fiction Studies 


Atti Atti del III° Congresso Internazionale MLR Modern Language Review 
di Estetica (Venezia, 3-5 Settembre MR Music Review 


1956) MQ Music Quarterly 
B Bigaku PMLA Publications of the Modern Lan 
CA Cuadernos Americanos guage Association 
CAJ College Art Journal PPR Philosophy and Phenomenological 
CER-T Cahiers d’Etudes de Radio-Télé- Research 

vision PR Partisan Review 
Ch Chesterian QFRT Quarterly of Film, Radio & Tele- 
EC Essays in Criticism vision 
ELH English Literary History RdE Revue d’Esthétique 
JAAC Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- RdiE Rivista di Estetica 

cism RES Review of English Studies 
JP Journal of Philosophy Sch.MZ Schweitzerische Musik Zeitung. 
JPsNP Journal de Psychologie Normale et SR Sewanee Review 

Pathologique TCL Twentieth Century Literature 


GENERAL AESTHETICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


Abbagnano, Nicola. Due “voci” Bello, estetica. RdiE, II, 149-161. 

Actis Perinetti, Ludovico. Atteggiamento e ricerca. Torino, Rattero. 

Aler, Jan. Mythisierende Tendenzen im modernen Roman. Atti, 537-542. 

Alfieri, Vittorio Enzo. L’arte per l’individuo e per la societa. Atti, 373-379. 

Alfieri, Vittorio Enzo. L’estetica dell’illuminismo al romanticismo. Milano, Marzorati. 
Allen, A. H. B. Art and life. Hibbert J., LVI, Oct., 61-68. 

Allmayer, Vito Fazio. L’autonomia dell’arte e l’impegno dell’artista. RdiE, I (1956), 5-18. 
Allmayer, Vito Fazio. L’ispirazione. Atti, 261-265. 

Alonso, Adolfo Mufioz. Filosofia del arte: el arte y su esencia. Alti, 77-82. 

Ames, Van Meter. The trend away from formalism in the arts. Alti, 324-330. 

Anceschi, Luciano. Estetica e poetica. Il Verri, 3. 

Anceschi, Luciano. Schema di una fenomenologia dei ‘‘generi letterari.’’ Atti, 587-594. 
Antonelli, Maria Teresa. Possibilita dell’arte: segno e simbolo. Atti, 508-512. 

Aoyagi, Masahiro. Berdyaev and his philosophy of art-history. B, 7, 4: 21-29. 
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Appleman, Philip. Evolution and two critics of art and literature. Atti, 237-240. 

Arai, Alberto T. La clasificacién humanistica de las artes. Atti, 573-578. 

Arnett, Willard E. Santayana and the fine arts. JAAC, XVI, 84-95. 

Arnheim, Rudolf. Accident and the necessity of art. JAAC, XVI, 18-31. 

Arnold, Sidney. A psychological approach to aesthetics. Atti, 423-427. 

Aschenbrenner, Karl. The formal basis of criticism. Atti, 221-224. 

Assunto, Rosario. Appunti per una filosofia della letteratura. Il Verri, 3. 

Assunto, Rosario. Estetica come filosofia della tecnica. Atti, 367-372. 

Assunto, Rosario. Forma e destino. Milano, Comunita. 

Assunto, Rosario. L’integrazione estetica e la filosofia della tecnica. RdiE, II, 26. 

Atti del IIT° congresso internazionale di estetica. (Venezia, 3-5 Settembre 1956). Torino, Ed. 
della Rivista di Estetica, 718. 

Attisani, Adelchi. Intorno alla rievocabilitaé della poesia e all’oggettivita del gusto. Aiti, 
225-231. 

Baglioni, Guido. La critica dello storicismo estetico. Pisa (1956), Libreria Goliardica, 140. 

Bahm, Archie J. Buddhist aesthetics. JAAC, XVI, 249-252. 

Baird, James. Creating art. R. Metaphysics, XI, 108-121. 

Ballard, Edward G. Art and analysis: an essay towards a theory in aesthetics. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 219. 

Banfi, Antonio. Arte e socialité. Atti, 380-389; RdiE, I (1956), 89-98. 

Barth, J. Robert. The value-function of the novel and its criticism. Renascence, X, 11-18. 

Bartling, D. De interpretatie van het Kunstwerk. Assen, Holland; Van Gorcum, 14. 

Battlori, Miguel. Tres momentos de la estetica espafiola. Atti, 702-705. 

Bayer, Raymond. Destinée et joie. Atti, 343-345. 

Bayer, Raymond. T'raité d’esthétique. Paris (1956), H. Colin, 304. 

Bedford, Errol. Art and expression. Atti, 266-269. 

Bertocci, Peter A. Croce’s aesthetics in context. Personalist, XX XVIII, 248-259. 

Bertolino, Piero. L’importanza dell’arte nel mondo dell’educazione. Atti, 416-419. 

Bogliolo, Luigi. L’intenzionalita come esteticita essenziale dell’uomo. Atti, 99-101. 

Borrello, Oreste. Il concetto di forma ed il problema dell’autonomia dell’arte. Atéz, 310-313. 

Borrello, Oreste. L’estetica dell’esistenzialismo. Messina, D’Anna. 

Bourdelle, Antoine. Ecrits sur Vart et sur la vie. Paris (1955), Plon, 128. 

Bovi, Arturo. Fondamenti teorici dell’estetica. Atti, 73-76. 

Britton, Karl. Feelings and their expression. Philosophy, XXXII, 97-111. 

Brooks, Cleanth. The state of criticism. SR, LXV, 484-498. 

Brown, Norman. Sense-data and material objects. Mind, LXVI, 173-194. 

Brown, Perey W. Emerson’s philosophy of aesthetics. JAAC, XV, 350-354. 

Bukofzer, Manfred. The place of musicology in American institutions of higher learning. 
N. Y., Liberal Arts Pr., 52. 

Bullough, Edward (E. M. Wilkinson, ed.). Aesthetics. Stanford U. P.; London, Bowes & 
Bowes, 158. 

Cabibbe, Giorgio. La medieta dell’arte come linguaggio nell’estetica della parola di Fran- 
cesco Flora. Atti, 567-570. 

Campo, Mariano. La dialettica dei sentimenti e l’estetica. Atti, 437-444; RdiE, II, 13. 

Campos Lima, Manuel. Realismo e estilizagio. Vertice, XVII, 162: 85-87. 

Caraciolo, Alberto. Linguaggio e catarsi artistica. Atti, 531-536. 

Caramella, Santino. Spazio e tempo nella creazione artistica. Atti, 279-285. 

Carbonara, Cleto. Esigenza d’una estetica del contenuto. Atti, 91-96; RdiE, IT, 182. 

Carlini, Armando. Arte, filosofia e religione. Atti, 115-120. 

Carlini, Armando. Problematicita dell’atto estetico fondamentale. RdiE, I (1956), 11-24. 

Casellato, Sante. Immanenza e trascendenza della forma la forma come deformazione este- 
tica. Atti, 320-323. 

Casson, Jean. Du travesti. RdE, IX (1956), 341-352. 

Castelli, Enrico. Simbolo e personaggio. Atti, 337-342. 

Cattaneo, Giulio. La rivolta impossibile di Michelstaedter. Aut Aut, 37. 
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Chaix-Ruy, Jules. Création et contemplation. Aiti, 251-256. 

Chateau, J. Note sur le sublime. RdE, IX (1956), 305-311. 

Chaudhury, Pravas Jivan. The concept of catharsis in Indian aesthetics. Atti, 683-686, 

Chiavacci, Gaetano. La spiritualita dell’arte. Atti, 97-98. 

Chiriotti, Edilio. Estetica del romanzo. Aiti, 609-612. 

Chisholm, Roderick M. Perceiving, a philosophical study. Cornell U. P., 203. 

Christout, Marie-Francoise. L’oeuvre et |’interpréte: problémes de la création chorégra. 
phique. RdE, IX (1956), 401-420. 

Cilento, Vincenzo. La ‘‘non-estetica’’ di George Santayana. RdiE, I (1956), 81-96. 

Cobb, John B. Toward clarity in aesthetics. PPR, XVIII, 169-189. 

Cogni, Giulio. L’arte come comunione. Atti, 87-90. 

Costa, Angiolo Massucco. II contributo della psicologia ‘‘transazionale’’ all’estetica. Atti, 
465-468. 

Cristol, Horace. Quelques apergus sur les conditions psychophysiologiques du déclanche. 
ment d’un mouvement artistique. Atiz, 453-455. 

D’Allones, O. Revault. Science esthétique et science juridique. Rd, IX (1956), 229-248 

D’Areais, Giuseppe Flores. Primalitaé del regista nell’opera filmica. RdiE, I (1956), 69-80, 

Davie, Donald. Poetry’s imaginary museum. Spectrum, I, 56-60. 

Diano, Carlo. Linee per una fenomenologia dell’arte. Venezia, Neri Pozza. 

Diaz Plaja, Guillermo. El reverso de la belleza. Barcelona (1956), Editorial Barna, 246. 

Dickinson, George S. Aesthetic pace in music. JAAC, XV, 311-321. 

Dorfles, Gillo. Attivita estetica e attivita ludica. Atti, 449-452. 

Dorfles, Gillo. Communication and symbol in the work of art. JAAC, XV, 289-297. 

Dorfies, Gillo. Comunicazione simbolica e comunicazione critica. RdiE, II, 53. 

Dorfles, Gillo. Organicita dell’astrazione. Aut Aut, 38. 

Dresden, Sem. Le sens de la biographie dans |’esthétique. Atti, 350-354. 

Dufrenne, Mikel. Valeurs et valeurs esthétiques. Atti, 145-148. 

Durkin, Thomas J. Three notes to Diderot’s aesthetic. JAAC, XV, 331-339. 

Encina, Juan de la. Critica de arte, de Baudelaire a Malraux. CA, 4: 246-255. 

Fabro, Cornelio. Estetica mozartiana nell’opera di Kierkegaard. Atti, 706-710. 

Facchi, Giorgio. Arte come dissociazione. Atti, 363-366. 

Fano, Giorgio. I momenti costitutivi della sintesi estetica. Atti, 247-250. 

Farré, Luis. Verdad y belleza. Atti, 109-114. 

Faucci, Dario. Intorno al realismo nell’arte. Atti, 411-415. 

Favino, Francesco. L’umanita dell’uomo in Heidegger. Aut Aut, 40. 

Fehl, Philipp. The hidden genre: a study of the Concert Champétre in the Louvre. JAAC, 
XVI, 153-168. 

Ferchault, G. Vers le thédtre absolu. RdE, X, 77-82. 

Ferrante, Luigi. Valori pratici nell’estetica. Atti, 346-349. 

Fl6, Juan J. L’art comme simple évaluation. Atti, 174-177. 

Floriani, Gianni. Cronaca del congresso di estetica. Rdi#, I (1956), 133-134. 

Formaggio, Dino. Giudizio storico e teoria dell’arte nella scuola viennese. Aut Aut, 38. 

Formaggio, Dino. Scienza estetica e scienza dell’arte. Atti, 33-36. 

Fraenkel, Ernest. Quelques remarques relatives 4 la psychanalyse de l’art. Ati, 469-471. 

Francés, Robert. L’application des méthodes scientifiques 4 l’esthétique et la spécificité 
de l’art. Atti, 67-70. 

Frank, Paul L. Wilhelm Dilthey’s contribution to the aesthetics of music. JAAC, XV, 
477-480. 

Frye, Northrop. Anatomy of criticism. Princeton U. P., 383. 

Fubini, Mario. Ancora dell’ ‘“‘universale fantastico’ vichiano. Atti, 690-692. 

Galimberti, Andrea. II linguaggio dell’arte. Atti, 503-507. 

Galvano, Albino. Vita e forma in alcune ricerche di estetica contemporanea. Atti, 472-476. 

Garagorri, Paulino. Nota sobre la estética de la conducta. Ati, 333-336. 

Garcin, Laure. L’évolution de l’art contemporain. Alti, 485-487. 

George, F. H. Epistemology and the problem of perception. Mind, LXVI, 491-506. 
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Gerlétei, Eugene. Méditations valéryennes: principes de recherches conformes & la poésie 
classiques. RdE, X, 65-76. 

Giordani, Luisa. L’estetica di Ugo Spirito. J] Verri, 3. 

Gloye, Eugene E. Why are there primary colors? JAAC, XVI, 128-131. 

Gétlind, Erik. The appreciation of poetry: a proposal of certain empirical inquiries. JAAC, 
XV, 321-330. 

Griér, Christopher. Scots music re-discovered. Saltire R., IV, 13: 50-53. 

Guastalla, P. Préface & une esthétique de la peinture contemporaine. RdE, IX (1956), 383- 
400. 

Guerry, Liliane. L’expression de l’espace dans les fresques romanes en France. RdE, X, 
21-40. 

Hamlyn, D. W. The psychology of perception. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 120. 

Hamlyn, D. W. The visual field and perception. Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. 
XXXI, 107-124. 

Hapgood, Robert. The anthropology of tragedy. Atti, 595-598. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. Value and meaning of relating literature to art for the critic. Atti, 623- 
627. 

Henze, Donald F. The work of art. JP, LIV, 429-441. 

Heyl, Bernard C. The critic’s reasons. JAAC, XVI, 169-179. 

Hipple, Walter J., Jr. The beautiful, the sublime and the picturesque in eighteenth-century 
British aesthetic theory. Southern Illinois U. P., 390. 

Hodin, J. P. Art and modern science. Atti, 55-62; RdiE, I (1956), 112-119. 

Hodin, J. P. Modern art and the philosopher: a conversation with Karl Jaspers. Quadrum, 
3: 5-14. 

Hofstadter, Albert. Symposium: the evidence for esthetic judgment. II. On the grounds 
for esthetic judgment. JP, LIV, 679-688. 

Honig, Edwin. Re-creating authority in allegory. JAAC, XVI, 180-193. 

Horsley, Imogene. The Renaissance attitude toward interpretation in instrumental per- 
formance. Renaissance News, X, 2: 79-85. 

Howell, Arthur R. The meaning and purpose of art or the making of life. (2nd ed.), London, 
A. Zwemmer, Ltd. 

Huisman, Denis. Essai d’une délimitation du domaine imparti 4 l’esthétique expérimentale. 
Atti, 44-46. 

Hungerland, Helmut (ed.). Selective current bibliography for aesthetics and related fields, 
1956. JAAC, XV, 507-527. 

Hungerland, Helmut. The aesthetic response re-considered. JAAC, XVI, 32-43. 

Hungerland, Helmut. The structure of the aesthetic response. Atti, 428-436; RdiZ, I (1956), 
99-107. 

Hungerland, Isabel Creed. Literature and the emotions. Atti, 359-362. 

Hunter, Frederick J. The value of time in modern drama. JAAC, XVI, 194-201. 

Huyghe, René. L’évolution du régime des formes. Atti, 295-298; RdiE, I (1956), 67-70. 

Imai, Kiyoshi. The art and the arts. B, 8, 3: 1-7. 

Imamichi, Augustinus Tomonobu. Gegenwaertige Aufgaben der Aesthetik. Atti, 39-43. 

Imamichi, Augustinus Tomonobu. On the beauty of nature. B, 7, 4: 1-20. 

Ingarden, Roman. La valeur esthétique et le probléme de son fondement objectif. Atti, 
167-173. 

Ivanoff, Nicola. Simboli tematici. Atti, 553-556. 

Jarrett, James L. The quest for beauty. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 318. 

Jenkins, Iredell. The aesthetic object. R. Metaphysics, XI, 3-11. 

Johnson, Christopher. Commending and choosing. Mind, LXVI, 63-74. 

Kadish, Mortimer R. Symposium: the evidence for esthetic judgment. I. The importance 
of a choice of context. JP, LIV, 670-679. 

Kahn, Sholom J. Some forms of aesthetic judgment. Atti, 178-182. 

Kessler, Charles S. Science and mysticism in Paul Klee’s “‘Around the Fish.” JAAC, XVI, 

76-83. 
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Keyser, Eugenie de. La signification de l’art dans les Ennéades de Plotin. Université de 
Louvain (1955), 124. 

Kirk, Russell. Literature, anxiety and norms. Western Humanities R., XI, 76-84. 

Knox, Israel. Comedy and the category of exaggeration. JP, LIV, 801-812. 

Koebner, Richard, & Koebner, Gertrud. Vom Schoenen und seiner Wahrheit. Berlin, W. de 
Gruyter, 126. 

Kogure, Tadao. Space in the theatre. Atti, 613-615. 

Krafft, Jacques-G. De l’authentique poésie frangaise. Atti, 579-582. 

Krafft, Jacques-G. Les ‘‘ordres artistiques’’ du langage frangais. RdE, X, 50-64. 

Kraft, J. Rilke’s Philosophisches Vermichtnis. Archiv fiir Philosophie, 7, 1-2: 121-132. 

Kubota, Junzo. Diderot’s idea of “imitation of nature.’’ B, 8, 3: 8-14. 

Kumar, Shiv K. Bergson and Stephen Dedalus’ aesthetic theory. JAAC, XVI, 124-127. 

La Driére, James C. ‘“‘Form”’ and “‘expression’’: meaning and structure in language and in 
art. Atti, 497-502. 

Langer, Susanne K. Problems of art. N. Y., Scribner, 184. 

Lepley, Roy (ed.). The language of value. Columbia U. F., 428. 

Lipman, Matthew. The aesthetic presence of the body. JAAC, XV, 425-434. 

Lloyd, A. C. The visual field and perception. Aristotelian Society, Supplementary Vol. 
XXXI, 125-144. 

Lombardi, Vera. Arte e societa. Atti, 390-394. 

Lostia, Marcello. Il linguaggio dell’arte. Atti, 493-496. 

Luzzatto, Guido Ludovigo. Valore della traduzione poetica e della traduzione e trasposi- 
zione di opere di pittura. Atti, 621-622. 

Mack, Robert D. A clashing of symbols: limitations of the concept of existence in value 
theory. JP, LIV, 474-477. 

Margolis, Joseph. The logic of simile, metaphor and analogy. American Speech, XXXII, 
3: 186-190. 

Marks, Emerson R. The achieve of, the mastery .... JAAC, XVI, 103-111. 

Mason, Homer. A note on quasi-dependent emotive meaning. Philosophical Studies, VIII, 
6: 92-94. 

Mathieu, Vittorio. La funzione del fine in arte e la poetica dell’arte pura. Atti, 270-274. 

Mazzantini, Carlo. Ancora sulla distinzione fra ‘“‘verita filosofica’’ e ‘‘verita artistica.” 
Atti, 102-108. 

Mazzeo, Joseph A. The Augustinian conception of beauty and Dante’s Convivio. JAAC, 
XV, 435-448. 

Mendel, Arthur; Sachs, Curt; & Pratt, Carroll C. Some aspects of musicology. N. Y., Liberal 
Arts Pr., 88. 

Merema, B. Beeldende kunst, collectie afbeeldingen voor de esthetische vorming. Bussum 
(1956). 

Meyer, Leonard B. Meaning in music and information theory. JAAC, XV, 412-424. 

Michelis, Panayotis A. Aesthetic endurance. Atti, 286-290. 

Migliorini, Bruno. Saggi linguistici. Firenze, Le Monnier. 

Miller, Perry (ed.). The American transcendentalists, their prose and poetry. N. Y., Double- 
day, 388. 

Mills, George. Art: an introduction to qualitative anthropology. JAAC, XVI, 1-17. 

Montanari, Fausto. L’alterita dell’opera d’arte. Atti, 129-131. 

Morawski, Stefan. Polish theories of art between 1830 and 1850. JAAC, XVI, 217-236. 

Morawski, Stefan. Uber vieldentigkeit und mehrfunktion des Kunstwerks. Atti, 190-196. 

Moretti-Costanzi, Teodorico. I] fondamento dell’estetica in Plotino. Atti, 687-689. 

Morgan, Douglas N. Logical language and non-objective painting. Alti, 548-552. 

Mouloud, Noél. L’evolution du style de Goya: la convergence de ses recherches techniques 
et symboliques. RdE, IX (1956), 282-304. 

Munro, Thomas. Four hundred arts and types of art: a classified list. JAAC, XVI, 44-65. 
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